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f  uxo  Great  Purposes  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


B  y    Warren    N  .    Tenne y 


""That  is  too  bad!  It  is  not  right,"  and  the 
manly  soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  stirred  within 
him,  at  what  he  saw. 

A  young  man  in  his  teens  at  this  time,  he  had 
navigated  a  flat  boat  down  the  Mississippi  River, 
heavy  laden  with  a  valuable  cargo;  and,  at  New 
Orleans,  while  looking  around  the  town,  saw  slaves 
sold  at  public  auction. 

His  mother  had  taught  him  in  his  early  years 
that  human  slavery  was  not  right,  and 
he  had  grown  up  with  a  purpose  to  do 
what  he  could  to  free  the  country  he  was 
learning  to  love  with  all  his  being,  from 
the  blot  upon  its  fair  name  that  the  traffic 
in  human  beings  was  making. 

And,  now  to  see,  as  he  stood  before  the 
auction  block,  in  a  public  market  place, 
tne  slaves  sold  under  the  auctioneer's 
hammer  to  the  highest  bidder,  deepened 
his  purpose  to  a  definite  plan  to  devote 
his  life  to  securing  the  freedom  to  all  that 


first  purpose  as  he  signed  the  Emancipation  Proc'a- 
mation,  and  the  bells  of  freedom  rang  out  through 
the  broad  land.  But  he  did  not  live  to  carry  out  his 
other  great  purpose. 

I  was  a  ten-year-old  boy  when  this  good  man 
died,  and  I  well  remember  what  a  stir  the  news  of 
his  tragic  death  made  in  our  community. 

I  am  glad  however,  that  I  lived  to  see  the  signing 
of    the    Emancipation    Proclamation    to    free    the 


so   many  were  enjoying   in 


this, 


brave." 
the    birthday 


"Land  of  the  free, 
And   home  of  the 

February  12,  1809  was 
of  several  famous  men.  Charles  Darwi 
«W.  E.  Gladstoneythe  great  English  states- 
man, Tennyson,  the  poekand  others;  but 
the  most  famous  of  them  all,  i^  AUiuhuiu- 
Lincoln,  the  Kentucky  boy,  born  in  a 
humble  log  cabin,  of  Christian  parents, 
of  the  Baptist  faith;  and,  who  afterwarc 
became  the  sixteenth  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  eman- 
cipator of  a  race,  and  the  saviour  of  his 
beloved  country  from  threatened  dissolu- 
tion. 

If  the  illustrious  George  Washington 
was  the  Father  of  his  Country,  surely 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  saviour  of  the 
same. 

President  Lincoln  had  two  great  pur- 
poses in  his  life  and  was  continually 
working  and  planning -to  carry  them  out. 

The  one  plan  was  to  purge  the  country 
from  human  slavery,  the  other  to  wipe  out  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  which  was  making 
men  of  all.  classes  and  rank  in  life,  slaves  in  a  much 
worse  way  than  the  traffic  in  men,  women  and 
children,  which  was  carried  on  in  so  many  of  the 
States;  for,  the  liquor  traffic  was  country- wide; 
and,  while  men  in  slavery  could  live  and  die,  as 
thousands  did,  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  were 
|  thus  sure  of  eternal  life,  the  many  thousands  who 
were  dying  yearly  as  slaves  of  the  drink  traffic 
went  into  an  untimely  grave,  over  which  was 
written,  written  as  it  in  letters  of  blood,  the  blood  of 
,the  thousands  slain  by  the  bottle: 

"No  drunkard  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 

This  great  and  good  man  lived  to  carry  out  his 


I  want  it  said  of  me  by  those  that  know  me  best,  that  I  have  always  plucked  a  thistle 
and  planted  a  flower  in  its  place,  wherever  a  flower  would  grow. — Abraham  Lincoln. 


slaves  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  also  to  see  the 
Government  of  our  beloved  America  legally  freed 
from  the  throttle-hold  the  traffic  had  upon  it. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
through  their  chosen  representatives  in  Congress, 
and  in  the  various  States,  passed  and  ratified,  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, forever  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  while  as 
yet  it  is  not  the  complete  success  that  it  ought  to  be; 
it  has  brought  freedom  and  blessing  to  many 
thousands,  yea,  millions  in  our  fair  Columbia  land. 

Shall  we  not,  this  year  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
the  great  Lincoln  by  helping  to  make  his  second 
great  purpose  a  grand  success? 

"How,"  do  you  say? 

Five  years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
a  boy  was  born  in  Maine,  that  was  destined  to  play 
a  large  part  in  carrying  out  President  Lincoln's 
second  purpose. 

Hon.  Neal  Dow  was  born  in  Maine,  March  20, 
1804.  Sunday,  March  12,  this  year  is  the  Tem- 
perance Sunday-school  lesson.  Let  us  start  now, 
a  grand  Country-Pledge-Signing  Campaign,  Country 
wide  among  our  Sunday-schools  and  churches, 
winding  up  on  Sunday,  March  12,  and  thus  cele- 
brate the  birthdays  of  these  two  great  and  good 
men.  


We 


have  some  finely  printed  pledges  at  the 
office  of  the  Young  Pilgrim.  Send  for 
some  to  our  Business  Manager.  They 
are  only  6  cents  per  dozen. 

In  the  Young  Pilgrim  of  March  11 
we  will  tell  you  of  Hon.  Neal  Dow,  the 
"Father  of  Prohibition,"  and  show  you 
his  picture,. 
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CHAPTER    V.— THE   HERO-MARTYR. 

»0W  long  should  the  perfect  soldier's  legs  be?"  askeJ  a  military1 
enthusiast.     And  Abraham  Lincoln  gravely  replied: 

"I  should  think  they  ought  to  be  long  enough,  anyway,  to 
reach  from  his  body  to  the  ground.    Certainly  no  longer." 

It  was  for  speeches  of  this  sort  that  his  critics  sneered  at  Lincoln  as 
a  buffoon  and  vulgar  jester.  Yet  the  fact  that  the  nation's  chief  could  joke 
in  the  face  of  fearful  peril  kept  men's  hopes  alive  and  helped  to  tide  th6 
country  over  its  dark  days. 

For  the  days  were  dark,  indeed.  The  North  had  looked  for  an  easy 
triumph.  Instead  the  South  was  winning  victory  after  victory.  Somebody 
must  bear  the  blame.  That  was  human  nature.  Who  was  to  bear  it? 
And  thousands  of  voices  yelled  "Lincoln!"  .  The  President  was  reviled, 
abused,  cursed,  laughed  at.  The  public  did  not  stop  to  realize  that  he  had 
to  use  incompetent  generals  and  raw  recruits  and  to  make  slow  headway 
against  an  avalanche  of  graft,  political  pull  and  ignorance.  He  was  singled 
out  as  the  scapegoat  for  the  North's  humiliating  defeats.  The  very  people  he  was 
trying  to  help  turned  against  him.  v 

And  not  only  was  he  blamed  for  Ms  generals'  and  advisers'  Miotic  blunders, 
but'  for  the  quiet,  deliberate  way  he  was  managing  the  war.  H«  would  not  plunge 
the  country  blindly  forward  into  fresh  disasters;  and  for  this  he  was  called  a 
coward.  He  would  not  declare  the  slaves  free  until  he  could  back  ihis  declaration 
by  force;  and  Abolitionists  denounced  him  for  this  sensible  caution.  Disappointed 
politicians,  rabid  jlngoists  and  Northern  demagogues  tried  to  rouse  the  populace 
against  him. 

Meantime  Lincoln  had  thought  out  a  wise,  safe  plan— the  only  possible  plan— 
for  winning  the  war  and  saving  the  Union.  Hampered  as  he  was  by  incompetents, 
and  deafened  by  the  screams  of  "On  to  Richmond!"  he  still  held  to  that  one  fixed 
resolve,  even  though  it  made  him  the  helpless  butt  of  ridicule  and  slander.  He 
was  as  a  builder  who  is  ordered  to  erect  a  house  and  is  given  no  material  except 
soft  clay  and  green  timber.  Until  the  clay  should  be  hardened  into  brick  and  r|id 
timber  seasoned  Lincoln  was  obliged  to  bear  a  world's  taunts,  jeers  and  curses. 
Domestic  troubles— his  little  son's  death  and  other  misfortunes— also  harassed  him 
at  this  time.  V 
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A  Camp  =  Fire  Story. 
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Meanwhile  the  soldiers  learned  to  adore  him.  Their  song,  "We're  Coiwlng, 
Father  Abraham!"  echoed  at  a  myriad  camp  fires.  At  those  fires,  too,  were  told 
a  hundred  true  stories  of  which  the  lollowing  is  a  fair  sample: 

William  Scott,  a  young  soldier,  one  night  relieved  a  sick  comrade  who  had 
been  put  on  sentry  duty.  Scott  was  worn  out  by  a  long  march.  He  was  found 
asleep  at  his  post.  The  penalty  was  death.  Only  the  President  coulil  save  his 
life.    Lincoln  was  told  about  the  case  and  pardoned  the  lad,  adding: 

"If  from  this  day  Scott  does  his  duty  so  that  if  I  could  be  there  when  ha 
comes  to  die  he  could  look  me  tin  the  face  and  say:  'I  have  done  my  duty  as  a 
soldier,'  his  debt  to  me  will  be  paid." 

When  weeping  mothers  of  Union  or  Confederate  soldiers  appealed  to  Lincoln 
his  great  heart  could  never  resist  their  plea.  So  well  was  this  known  that  many 
adventuresses  put  on  mourning  and  went  to  Washington  to  urge  unjust  requests 
In  behalf  of  unworthy  prisoners. 

Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  Stanton,  has  been  described  as  a  brute. 
A.nd  to  judge  by  all  the  authorities  I  have  been  able  to  consult,  the  term  "brute" 
grossly  flatters  him.  In  Lincoln's  days  of  early  struggle  as  a  country  lawyer 
Stanton  had  insulted  and  browbeaten  him.  In  spite  of  this,  Lincoln  made  him  War 
Secretary,  and  Stanton  continued  much  the  same  course  of  behavior  toward  the 
President  as  in  those  old  Illinois  days.  It  infuriated  him  to  have  Lincoln  pardon 
soldier-boys  whose  mothers  appealed  to  him.  He  had'  often  spoken  sneeringly  of 
Lincoln,  calling  him  "the  original  gorilla,"  and  had  referred  to  him  as  a  victim 
of  "painful  imbecility."  Once  Stanton  spoke  of  the  President  as  "an  old  fool." 
Lincoln,  (hearing  of  it,  sighed: 

"If  Stanton  says  I'm  an  old  fool  I  must  he  one.    He  is  generally  right." 

Lincoln  endured  Stanton's  brutality  and  mistakes  with  the  gentleness  whosa 
foundation  Is  granite  strength.  In  the  same  sublime  spirit  he  endured  the  slights 
and  abominable  attacks  of  all  his  enemies.  From  the  first  he  had  been  bom- 
barded with  assassination  plots.  He  more  than  once  said  he  knew  violent  death 
would  reach  him  before  his  Presidency  should  foe  at  an  end.  Yet  he  took  no  pre- 
cautions against  murder,  and  would  allow  no  swarm  of  secret  service  men  to  dog 
his  steps.    He  summoned  up  his  feelings  thus: 

"It  is  better  to  die  once  than  to  suffer  a  thousand  deaths  from  fear."    .'.  LI  • 


At  last  came  the  long  delayed  break  in  the  clouds.  A  series  of  Union  victories 
made  it  safe  for  Lincoln  to  issue  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  freeing  all  slaves. 
He  chose  the  moment  for  this  when  Ms  proclamation  would  rouse  the  North  to 
fresh  activity  and  would  most  keenly  injure  the  Confederacy.  The  North  wag 
finally  learning  (like  a  giant  boy  that  has  grown  too  fast)  how  to  make  use  of  its  '' 
mighty  strength.  In  July,  1863,  came  the  capture  of  Vicksburg.  The  same  week 
Lee  and  the  flower  of  the  Confederate  army  were  routed  at  Gettysburg  and  sent 
flying  back  in  panic  .rout  to  Virginia.  The  tide  of  war  had  turned;  and  with  it 
turned  the  fickle  favor  of  the  public. 

The  nation  began  to  understand  the  calm  wisdom  of  the  man  who  had  guided  I 
it  through  the  terrible   crisis.     Hisses  gave   place  to   cheers,   abuse  to  acclama-i 
tion.    The  sight  of  the  President's  lanky,  biack  clad  figure  and  his  sad,  Kindly  face 
was  always  a  signal  for  wild  enthusiasm.    The  Presidential  elections  of  1864  camoi 
around.     The  Republicans  renominated  Lincoln.     The  Democrats  nominated  Gen.  j 
George  B.  McCiellan,  whose  military  fame  'had  become  dimmed  by  the  ludicrous 
failure  of  his  campaign  against  Richmond.    The  public  voice  spoke;  with  the  result j 
that  Lincoln  received  212  electoral  votes  to  McClellan's  21.     The  plain  people  had 
once  more  stood  by  Lincoln.    It  was  of  these  that  he  once  said: 

"God  must  love  the  common  people  or  He  wouldn't  have  made  so  many."         ' 

Though  success  was  at  hand,  Lincoln  bore  tho  public's  worship  with  the  sam<ti 
unmoved  face  that  had  met  their  denunciations.  Only  to  his  close  friends  did  ha ' 
show  the  grand  human  heart  that  underlay  his  calm  exterior.  Ida  Tarbell  tella ' 
how  'he  confided  to  an  old  fellow-townsman: 

"I'm  homesick,  Billy— Just  plumb  homesick!  And  it  seems  as  if  this  waiX 
would  never  he  over!  Many  a  night  I  can  see  the  hoys  dying  on  the  fields  andj 
can  hear  their  mothers  crying  for  them  at  home,  and  I  can't  help  them.  l] 
have  to  sejfid  them  down  there.  We've  got  to  save  the  Union,  Billy.  We'vey 
got  to!"       j 

One  sentence  of  his-  most  memorable  address  sums  up  his  feelings  toward  thSk 
South: 

" With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  aai) 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  thai 
nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  Ihim  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  hiar 
widow  and  orphans."  ' 
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Victory  and  Death. 
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Early  in  April,  1865,  Grant  smashed  Lee's  defenses  at  Petersburg  and  sent  the 
Confederate  army  flying  toward  Appomattox.  Richmond  was  abandoned  and  fell, 
into  Union  hands.  Lincoln  went  at  once  to  the  captured  Confederate  capital.  Tho. 
negroes  he  had  freed  flocked  about  him,  shouting,  dancing,  seeking  to  kiss  the! 
hands  and  garments  of  their  heloved  emancipator.  Tears  ran  down  Lincoln's 
furrowed  face  at  the  sight  of  the  liberated  slaves'  hysterical  joy. 

Europe  acclaimed  Lincoln  as  the  hero  of  the  day.  America  was  vibrant  with| 
enthusiasm  over  his  prowess.  He  stood  gloriously  vindicated.  He  had  smashejii 
the  Confederacy.  He  had  destroyed  slavery.  He  had  rescued  the  Union.  His  won«i 
drous  life  work  was  done.     Only  the  last  awful  scene  remained. 

Nor  was  Lincoln  wholly  ignorant  of  his  coming  fate.  On  the  morning  offl 
April  14,  1865,  he  told  a  friend  he  had  dreamed  of  standing  on  the  deck  of  a  strange^ 
ship  "that  was  moving  rapidly  toward  a  dark  and  indefinite  shore."  He  tolclj 
Lamon,  one  of  his  oldest  acquaintances,  that  a  few  nights  earlier  he  had  dreamed! 
of  walking  through  the  White  House  and  of  hearing  sobs  on  every  side.  Ha 
met  a  soldier  and  asked  who  was  dead.  The  dream  soldier  answered:  "Thei 
President.  He  was  killed  by  an  assassin!"  All  this  is  not  as  remarkable  as  it' 
seems.  Lincoln  was  always  superstitious,  was  the  victim  of  horrible  dreams  andi 
was  moreover  aware  of  his  own  constant  peril  from  assassins. 

On  the  night  of  Good  Friday,  April  14,  1865,  Lincoln  went  to  a  gala  per«( 
formance  at  Ford's  Theatre.  As  he  sat  in  the  Presidential  box  watching  thai 
play  a  disreputablbe  actor,  John  Wilkes  Booth  by  name,  entered  the  box  froral 
behind  and  shot  Lincoln  through  the  brain.  A  man  in  the  box  grappled  withJ 
Booth,  who  stabbed  him  and  leaped  to  the  stage  shouting  Virginia's  motto:  "SioJ 
semper  tyrannis!"  ("so  ever  with  tyrants!")  and  "The  South  is  avenged."  ThQ( 
murderer  escaped  to  an  alleyway,  where  a  saddled  horse  was  held  ready  for  hinaJ 

Lincoln  never  regained  consciousness.     Early  next  morning  he  died. 

The  nation  grieved  as  never  before.  This  martyr,  for  whose  death  men  notol 
wept  unrestrainedly  in  the  streets,  was  he  whom  those  same  men  had  so  lately-' 
reviled.  And  sorrow  was  sharpened  by  .remorse.  The  gay  flags  that  had  beenj 
flung  out  to  celebrate  the  return  of  peaoe  were  changed  in  an  hour  for  miles  or 
crape  that  swathed  nearly  every  building  in  all  the  North  and  West. 

Grief  was  mingled  with  fury.  Mobs  surged  through  Washington,  threatening?! 
to  burn  every  theatre,  lynch  every  actor  and  wreak  vengeance  on  the  whole* 
South.  Yet  even  in  his  death  the  hero  who  had  prayed  for  "malice  toward  none"! 
curbed  by  his  gentle  influence  the  mourners'  mad  rage. 

Booth  was,  according  to  the  Government  reports,  tracked  down  and  shot  tew 
death  like  a  rabid  cur.  A  notebook  found  in  his  pocket  contained  the  decidedly?] 
truthful  words: 

"I  am  abandoned,  with  the  curse  of  Cain  upon  me!" 

Of  Booth's  accomplices  In  the  murder  plot  four  were  hanged  and  others  pon«« 
demned  to  prison  for  life.  / 

Meantime,  as  the  news  of  the  tragedy  swept  the  land,  all  business  was  sus-x 
pendec\  The  air  throbbed  with  the  sound  of  weeping.  Cities  were  muffled  iru 
black. 

A  nation  mourned.  For  the  kindly,  misunderstood  patriot  who  had  saved! 
that  nation  lay  dead. 

_.      .  (THE  END.)  ,  ■.-v-*--"! 
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Thomas,    Hiram     .. 


Dr.  Hiram  W.  Thomas,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Hiram  W.  Thomas,  eminent  de- 
vine,  orator,  and  admirer  of  Lincoln,  on 
two  occasions  visited  the  writer  at  De- 
Kalb  and  with  a  Lincoln  picture  in  his 
hand  paid  tribute  to  the  characte  of  the 
man.  The  words  were  so  impressive  that 
I  was  overawed  for  the  moment  and 
neglected  to  have  him  write  it  upon  pa- 
per that  future  generations  could  read 
his  magnetic  words,  but  the  following 
from  his  pen  will  be  a  valued  addition  to 
this  long  list  of  personal  tributes. 
Dr.  Hiram  W.  Thomas  says: 
As  compared  with  the  old  governments 
of  Europe  our  government  is  compara- 
tively new.  Lieber  says  that,  as  a  na- 
tion, we  are  too  young  to  take  our  place 
in  the  world's  history;  our  institutions 
are  still  on  trial.  It  may  be  true  that 
we  cannot  claim  great  age,  but  we  can 
claim  the  greater  merit  for  having  done 
a  great  deal  for  that  time.  The  peculiar 
glory  of  the  institutions  of  our  country 
is  that  they  belong  to  the  people.  As  a 
people  we  have  had  great  leaders,  not 
only  to  express  the  thought  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  to  lead  them  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger. First  came  Washington;  next  comes 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Always  we  felt  that 
he  stood  near  the  people,  near  the  cause 
they  represented,  near  the  god  of  justice, 
the  glory  of  liberty.  Therefore  we  love 
honest  Abraham  Lincoln.  A  thousand 
years  from  today  his  name  will  be  a 
greater  power  even  than  now.     ,■ 
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Col.    Thompson 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Col.  Thompson's  Eloquent  Tribute  at  the 
Christian  Church  Last  Night. 
A    delighted     audience     heard    Col. 
Thompson  do  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  last  night.    Proba- 
,  bly  no  man  now  living  more  thoroughly 
|  uuderstood  the  emancipator    than  Col. 
1  Thompson.    His     close    acquaiutance- 
|  ship  with  him  for  many    years  enabled 
him  to  store  up  a  number  of  auecdates, 
most  of  which  were  heard   for  the  rirst 
time  last  night.   An  incident  that  serves 
to  show  the  kindly  nature    of  Lincoln, 
he  related  as  foilows:    Said  Lincoln  to 
Col.    Thompson    one    day:    I    am    re- 
proved by  the  generals  in  the  army    for 
impairing  their    discipline   by  granting 
so  many  pardons  but  I  can't  help  it.    I 
always  feel    better    wh9n    after  a  hard 
day's  work,  I  can  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen 
save  a  human  life. 

Another  time,    while    sitting    in    his 
office,  a  woman  came  in  and  pleaded  for 
'  the  pardon  of  her  son,  whom  she  loved 
i  as  only  a  mother  can  love  a  son.    Lin- 
coln, after  granting  the  pardon  turned 
and  as  a  tear  dropped  from  his  eye,  said: 
"I  may  have  done   wrong,  but    at    any 
rate  I've  made  that  poor    woman    hap- 
py."   He  couldn't  help  it;  it  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  do  an  ungenerous  or  un- 
just act.    A  kindlier,  more  genial,  more 
generous  man  never    lived  than    Abra- 
i  ham  Lincoln.    Col.  Thompson's  lecture 
j  was  a  brilliant,  eloquent  and  just  tribute 
to  that  great  life  which   was    destroyed 
I  by  the  cruel  hand  of  the  assassin. 
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YUU1N<j  ADe  set  the 
heavy  water  -  bucket 
down  on  the  crude 
table  that  stood  in  the 
kitchen-corner  of  the  one- 
room  dirt-floored  cabin.  He 
tossed  his  coonskin  cap  up- 
on a  peg  beside  the  door 
and  extended  his  hands  to- 
ward the  fire  that  blazed  in 
the  mud-and-stick  fire- 
place. It  was  a  mile  up 
Little  Pigeon  Creek  to  the 
spring,  and  the  weather  was 
cold  and  raw.  He  kicked  off 
his  tattered,  homemade 
moccasins  and  warmed  his 
bare  feet,  wriggling  them 
one  at  a  time  before  the 
fire. 

Sarah  Lincoln,  two  years 
older  than  Abe,  sat  knitting 
by  the  light  of  the  fire,  for 
it  was  dark  inside  the  windowless  cabin. 
She  smiled  to  herself  as  her  brother 
glanced  at  the  heavy  socks  that  were 
taking  form  beneath  her  agile  needles. 
She  knew  he  thought  that  the  socks — a 
great  luxury  in  that  Indiana  wilderness — 
were  for  their  father.  Abe  probably  didn't 
even  realize  that  his  birthday  was  not 
far  off.  What  fun  it  was  going  to  be  to 
surprise  him!  But  now  it  was  time  for 
supper. 

Sarah  put  aside  her  knitting  and  started 
to  prepare  a  simple  meal  for  the  two  of 
them.  Abe,  watching  her  from  beside  the 
fireplace,  spoke  up  slowly.  "It  seems  like 
Father's  been  gone  a  long  time." 

"Yes,"  Sarah  answered  as  she  cut  slices 
from  a  meager  haunch  of  venison,  "but 
maybe  Father  had  to  stay  away  longer'n  he 
figured.  He  didn't  say  when  he'd  be  back." 

"Cousin  Dennis  Hanks  thinks  he'll 
come  back  with  a  wife,"  Abe  blurted  out 
after  a  long  silence. 

"Oh,  Abe,  wouldn't  that  be  nice!"  Sarah 
answered. 

Abe  shook  his  head  and  replied  slowly, 
"I  don't  know.  I've  been  studying  the 
matter,  and  I'm  not  sure." 

"Oh,  but  Abe,"  Sarah  spoke  up,  "think 
how  much  nicer  it  would  be  to  have 
someone  to  look  after  us.  Everything  was 
so  different  before  Mother  died.  We 
weren't  so  lonesome  when  Father  went 
off  a-hunting,  and  we  had  better  food  to 
eat.  And  our  clothes  and  this  cabin  were 
always  so  neat.  We  had  candles  and  soap, 
too,  that  Mother  made.  And  when  we 
lived  back  in  Kentucky,  we  even  had  a 
garden." 

Abe's  eyes  glowed  with  awakened 
memories.  "Yes,  and  Mother  sang  to  us, 
and  told  us  stories  from  the  Bible.  And 
she  always  saw  that  we  got  to  school, 
even  here  'where  the  schoolhouse  is  nine 
miles  away." 

Then   Abe   became   solemn    again   and 
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went  on,  "But  that  was  different.  She 
was  our  real  mother,  and  she  loved  us.  I'm 
'fraid  if  we  got  another  mother  she 
wouldn't  like  me.  With  you  it'd  likely  be 
all  right;  but  I'm  so  homely  and  gawky 
and  folks  say  I'm  queer — too  curious,  and 
solemn-like." 

"Why,  Abe,  don't  say  that,"  Sarah 
scolded  gently,  as  she  handed  him  a  plate 
of  hominy  and  fried  venison.  "Of  course 
she'd  like  you." 

Abe  sat  on  a  stool  before  the  fireplace 
and  busied  himself  with  his  food  before 
replying.  "It  might  be  that  she  wouldn't, 
though,"  he  said  at  last,  "and  I  reckon 
there  wouldn't  be  anything  I  could  do 
about  it.  I  wouldn't  make  any  trouble. 
I'd  go  live  in  the  pole  shed.  I'd  give  up 
my  bed  in  the  loft,  here." 

Sarah  was  touched  by  her  brother's 
determination  to  sacrifice  himself.  His  bed 
in  the  loft  was  only  a  pile  of  cornhusks, 
but  at  least  it  was  inside  the  cabin.  The 
pole  shed  or  half-faced  camp  was  only 
a  three-sided  shelter  made  of  poles, 
branches,  brush,  and  dried  grass.  The 
Lincolns  had  spent  a  terrible  winter  in 
it  before  their  cabin  had  been  built,  when 
they  had  come  from  Kentucky  to  the  farm 
on  Little  Pigeon  Creek  in  Indiana. 

Sarah  patted  Abe's  shoulder.  "You 
mustn't  think  that  way,"  she  said.  "If  we 
have  a  new  mother  she'll  be  bound  to  like 
you." 

As  the  dreary  winter  days  dragged  on, 
however,  Abe  could  not  drive  the  haunt- 
ing  fear  from  his  mind.  As  he   worked 
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Abe  stood  motion- 
less behind  a  big 
tree. 

about  the  farm, 
cutting  firewood 
and  bringing  wa- 
ter from  the  dis- 
tant spring,  he 
thought  that  per- 
haps he  would  at 
least  be  needed 
about  the  place  to 
help  with  the 
chores.  That  might 
mean  giving  up 
all  thought  of  fur- 
ther schooling, 
though.  Probably 
no  other  woman 
would  feel  the 
same  about  edu- 
cation as  his  moth- 
er had,  anyway.  His  father  had  no  use 
for  learning  that  extended  beyond  read- 
ing,  writing,   and   ciphering. 

One  morning  Abe  was  down  on  the 
bank  of  Little  Pigeon  Creek  when  he 
heard  the  creaking  of  wagon  wheels  on 
the  frozen,  rutted  trail.  Scrambling 
through  the  tangled  brush,  he  stood  mo- 
tionless behind  a  big  tree  and  stared  at 
the  clearing  in  front  of  the  cabin  where  a 
team  and  wagon  had  pulled  up.  Abe  recog- 
nized his  father  holding  the  reins;  be- 
side him  sat  a  strange  woman.  The  wagon 
was  piled  high  with  furniture  and  house- 
hold goods.  The  furniture  looked  better 
than  anything  the  Lincolns  had  ever  had, 
even  before  their  things  had  been  lost 
when  the  flatboat  on  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  bringing  them  from  Kentucky  had 
overturned. 

Sarah  came  to  the  cabin  door  and  stared 
as  their  father  leaped  from  the  wagon  and 
helped  the  strange  woman  down.  Then 
from  the  back  of  the  wagon  jumped  two 
girls  and  a  boy.  While  the  boy  stood  aside 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  the  girls 
walked  up  to  Sarah.  In  an  instant  the 
three  girls  had  their  arms  about  one 
another. 

Abe  sighed.  "With  a  boy  of  her  own,"  he 
thought,  "she  won't  even  need  me  to  help 
with  the  chores."  But  he  was  glad  for 
Sarah. 

Tom  Lincoln  was  handing  things  down 
from  the  wagon  now.  He  paused  and 
looked  about,  and  then  shouted  for  Abe. 
Shyly,  awkwardly,  Abe  went  forward. 
He  stopped  a  few  feet  away  from  the 
strange  woman.  She  was  eyeing  him  up 
and  down,  and  he  was  sure  she  didn't 
like  him.  But  suddenly  he  was  in  her 
arms,  and  she  was  saying,  "Abe!  I'm  your 
new  mother." 

"An'  here's  your  new  brother,  John 
Johnson,"  Abe's  father  said,  pushing  the 
strange  boy  forward.  The  two  shook 
hands  briefly. 

(Please  turn  to  next  page) 
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By  JOSEPH   G.   PHEIAN 

This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  important  subject  of 
preparing  for  a  career.  Mr.  Phelan 
has  given  courses  in  vocational  guid- 
ance  at   many  universities. 

7.  How  much  special  training  is  neces- 
sary? 

8.  How  much  will  the  training  cost? 

Lastly,  we  shall  wish  to  know  the  re- 
wards of  the  work. 

1.  On  what  basis  is  a  worker  paid  in  this 
occupation? 

2.  Are  there  bonuses,  pensions,  securi- 
ties? 

3.  How  much  is  the  average  pay  at  the 
beginning?  Later  on? 

4.  What  are  the  chief  non-financial  re- 
wards and  benefits? 

The  answers  to  all  these  questions  are 
very  important.  You  wouldn't  skate  on  a 
lake  without  first  trying  the  ice  to  see 
whether  it  would  hold  your  weight,  and 
you  certainly  shouldn't  venture  upon 
your  life  work  without  first  knowing 
whether  it  is  the  work  for  you.  You  might 
like  peanuts,  but  that  is  no  sign  that  you 
should  be  a  peanut  vender. 

Some  of  the  answers  may  be  a  bit  hard 
to  find.  However,  if  you  are  serious  about 
this  business  of  finding  the  right  occupa- 
tion you  won't  mind  a  little  work.  You 
will  be  a  Sherlock  Holmes  and  will  dig 
out  the  information  by  questioning  your 
friends  and  neighbors  and  people  who  are 
working  in  the  field  in  which  you  are  in- 
terested. You  will  read  books  about  it  at 
the  library.  Perhaps  you  will  write  some 
letters. 

In  the  next  article  I  shall  tell  you  where 
to  find  information  about  occupations. 
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(Continued  from  page  165) 

"And  two  new  sisters,"-  the  new  Mrs. 
Lincoln  said.  "Sarah  and  Matilda  John- 
son. But  I  reckon  we'll  have  to  get  Sarah 
a  new  name,  since  you've  already  got  one 
Sarah  in  the  family." 

The  girls  made  little  curtsies,  and  Abe 
murmured,  "Howdy-do."  Then,  anxious 
to  do  anything  rather  than  stand  around 
and  be  stared  at,  he  said,  "I'll  help  you 
with  the  wagon." 

With  John  and  Abe  vying  with  each 
other  to  do  the  most,  the  wagon  was 
soon  unloaded.  Abe  had  never  before 
seen  such  fine  furniture,  but  he  tried  not 
to    let    John    see    how    he    enjoyed    just 


running  fris  nana  over  a  taoie  top  ana 
not  getting  splinters  in  it. 

Inside  the  cabin  Mrs.  Lincoln  told  them 
where  to  put  things.  "We'll  have  to  have 
a  board  floor  in  here,  Thomas,"  she  said, 
"and  windows.  You  can  put  them  in  next 
summer,  as  good  a  carpenter  as  you  are." 
Then  she  went  up  to  the  loft,  climbing 
the  wall  pegs  that  served  as  a  ladder  al- 
most as  agilely  as  Abe  himself  could  do  it. 
Abe  heard  her  exclaim,  "Goodness,  what's 
this?" 

"That's  Abe's  bed,"  came  Mr.  Lincoln's 
answer. 

"A  bed!  Goodness  me,  you  can't  mean 
it!  Now,  Thomas,  gather  up  this  trash." 

Hearing  this  from  below,  Abe's  heart 
sank.  She  wouldn't  even  have  his  bed  in 
the  cabin.  He'd  have  to  sleep  in  the  pole 
shed  after  all.  Dimly,  he  heard  his  new 
mother  calling  him  from  the  edge  of  the 
loft  opening.  She  was  probably  going  to 
scold  him.  He  could  hardly  make  his  voice 
answer. 

"Abe,"  she  called,  "get  a  feather  bed 
from  that  pile  of  bedding  by  the  door,  an' 
get  a  pillow,  too.  We'll  fix  you  up  a  de- 
cent bed  to  sleep  in."  He  could  just  make 
out  her  face,  looking  down  at  him,  smiling. 

He  hurried  to  the  pile  of  bedding  and 
picked  up  one  of  the  huge  feather  beds. 
How  soft  and  nice  it  was!  He  was  smiling, 
too,  now,  from  way  down  inside  so  that 
it  almost  hurt.  He  reckoned  it  was  going 
to  be  fine,  having  a  new  mother. 
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Homing  pigeons  are  playing  their  part 
in  the  national  defense  program.  An  order 
has  gone  forth  from  army  headquarters 
at  Washington  that  all  homing  pigeons 
be  registered. 

Pigeons  still  play  an  important  part  in 
warfare.  When  a  great  battle  is  raging, 
telephone  and  radio  communication  are 
sometimes  cut  off  and  no  human  mes- 
senger can  possibly  get  through  the  battle 
lines.  It  is  then  that  the  homing  pigeon 
is  called  into  service. 

The  homing  pigeon  used  to  be  a  one- 
way messenger.  It  carried  its  message  only 
to  its  own  cage  from  some  distant  point. 
Now  it  is  trained  to  carry  messages  both 
ways,  from  the  front  to  headquarters  and 
from  headquarters  to  the  front. 


Twelve  Pages  This  Week 

This  issue  of  the  Young  Catholic 
Messenger  contains  four  extra  pages. 
It  is  the  sixth  twelve-page  issue  of 
this  school  year.  The  next  one  will 
contain  a  standardized  reading  test 
by  Dr.  T.  G.  Foran,  Dept.  of  Edu- 
cation, The  Catholic  University  of 
America. 
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Suggested  By  This  Day 


Lincoln's     Conception     Of     Freedom 
Under  Orderly  Government. 


By  WILLIS  THORNTON. 

The  little  creek  still  winds  down  the  tiny 
valley  near  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  the  spring  still 
flows  on  the  wooded  hillside;  there  are  even 
trees  standing  there  which  people  like  to 
believe  were  standing  on  the  morning  of 
Feb.  12,  1809. 

There  on  that  morning  gaunt  Tom  Lincoln 
wrapped  a  bearskin  rug  about  his  wife, 
Nancy  Hanks,  and  set  off  on  a  two  mile 
walk  to  the  nearest  neighbor  to  tell  them 
that  she  had  borne  a  son,  and  that  they 
had  decided  to  call  him  Abraham. 

Be  still  for  a  moment,  cannon;  let  the 
tensed  finger  relax  .from  the  bomb  release 
while  America  turns  mind  and  heart  to  her 
greatest  son,  Abraham  Lincoln,  whom  a 
world  has  been  glad  to  call  one  of  her 
greatest. 


There  is  much  talk  of  democracy  today, 
and  whole  books  are  written  to  define  it  and 
discuss  it  and  belabor  it.  What  is  de- 
mocracy, anyway? 

Why,  it  is  really  very  simple.  It  is  the 
kind  of  condition  in  which  a  Lincoln  may  be 
born  and,  being  born,  may  become  what 
Lincoln  became.  Lincoln  not  only  under- 
stood democracy,  practiced  democracy, 
breathed  democracy — he  was  democracy. 

And  with  that  curious  felicity  that  comes 
so  rarely  to  men,  he  was  able  to  define  it 
in  words  so  simple,  so  direct,  so  powerful, 
that  they  are  worth  all  the  books  lesser  men 
have  written.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  one 
day  Lincoln  wrote  this: 

"As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would 
not  be  a  master.  That  expresses  my  idea  of 
democracy.  Whatever  differs  from  this,  to 
the  extent  of  the  difference,  is  no  de- 
mocracy." 


There  on  a  slide  rule  of  complete  ac- 
curacy Lincoln  left  a  means  of  measuring 
the  claims  and  counter-claims  of  all  the 
men  who  babble  about  whether  this  country 
or  that,  this  system  or  the  other,  is  truly 
democratic.  One  need  only  measure  the 
claims  against  this  plain  standard.  Per- 
haps in  no  earthly  land  are  men  utterly 
free;  perhaps  in  all  lands  some  men  must 
have  some  degree  of  mastery.  But  in  "the 
extent  of  the  difference"  lies  the  key. 

Lincoln  not  only,  lived  a  life  that  was  of, 
by,  and  for  democracy.  He  left  us  this  beau- 
tifully simple  rule  of  thumb  by  which  we 
can  always  unerringly  measure  by  how  much 
we,  or  others,  fall  short  of  the  true  demo- 
cratic goal. 


Thurston,    Hon.   John  M. 

IM  MEMORY  OF  A  MARTYR 


The  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  Appro- 
priately Celebrated. 

Jttfge  Thurston  of  Omaha  the  Oratur 

at  Chicago,  and  Talks  to  Three 

Thousand  People. 


A  Feast  of  Reason  ana  a  Flow  of  Soul 
at  a  Banquet  In  Now  Yortt— Blo- 
quen  Addresses  by  Distin- 
guished Speakers. 


L,ISCOLK'S   BIRTHDA.X. 

CELEBBATIONS  AT  CHI0A6O,  MEW  YOBK 
AND  OTHEB  POINTS. 

Chicago,  Feb.   12.— At   Central   Music 
hall   to-night   300   people    celebrated   the 
birthday  [.of  Abraham  Lincoln.     Lincoln, 
council  of   the  National   Union,   conducted 
the   affair.    Hon.   John   M.    Thurston    of 
Nebraska     was     orator      of     the     even- 
ing.   His     address     was     received   with 
great  applause.    He  said,  in  part,  that   the 
state  of  Illinois  had  contributed  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  nineteenth  century  its  two  most 
illustrious  names,  one  the  greatest   captain 
of     modern     times,      the      other      that 
of       the        statesman       whose        birth- 
day     is     now     commemmorated.        The 
name   of   Abraham    Lincoln     should     b-9 
taught,  revered  and  honored  wherever  lib- 
erty is  dear  to  man.    The  speaker  said  he 
was  a  believer  in  God's  providence,   which 
had  raised  up  a  leader  in  every   time   ot  a 
people's  exceeding  need.    The  rail-splitter 
of  Illinois  became  president  in  the  darkest 
hour      of      the      Nation's       peril,       his 
actions  amazed  politicians,  he  offended  the 
leaders  of  his  party,  but  the  people  loved 
him  and  followed  him  blindly.    AU  great 
reforms  originate  with  the  populace    Uni- 
versal  suffrage   is   the    safety  of   society. 
Dreamers  and  idiots  prate  of  the  ideal  com- 
munity    in     which     all     shall    live     on 
exact  equality.      The  monotony    of    such 
existence  would  be  unendurable.    It  is  in- 
evitable there  shall  always  be  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.    Speaking  of  taxation, 
Mr.  Thurston  said  the  student  of  political, 
economy  would  readily  discover  that  the 
daily  wages  of  every  toiler  was  lessened 
by      tax    on     capital.      Ultimate    liquid- 
ation of  all  municipal  and  governmental  ia- 
debtedness  was  met  by  sweat  of  the  brow 
and   toil   of    busy    hands.        The   people 
have     a     right     to   demand   that     capi- 
tal      should     only     be      employed     in 
legitimate  business  purposes,  but  redress 
could  never  be  afforded  by  the  mouthing  of 
demagogues  or  the  attempted  reprisals  of 
impracticable  men.    Speaking  of  the  change 
In  the  government  of  Brazil  to  a  republican, 
he       said       on     freedom's      scroll      of 
honor   the     name   of     Abraham   Lincoln 
was  written  first,  and   the  colossal  statue  of 
his  fame  stood  forever  before  the  American 
people.    The  sunshine  of  approving  heaven 
rested  upon  it,  and  over  it   calmly  floated 
the  unconquered  flag  of  the  greatest  Nation 
of  the  earth. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Feb.  12.— The  Lincoln 
banquet,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  Re- 
publican club,  occurred  tonight  and  was 
largely  attended  by  distinguished  Republi- 
cans from  Ohio  and  other  states. 

New  Yobk,  Feb.  12.— The  Republican 
clnb  at  Delmonlca's  to-night  commemorated 
the  eighty-first  anniversary  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Cephas  Bralnerd  pre- 
sided, and  on  either  j  side  of  him  were  Sen- 
ator Cullom,  Illinois ;  Senator  Davis,  Min- 
nesota   Congressmen  Dolliver   of  Iowa  and 


Dingley  of  Maine ;  Governor  Lounsberry, 
Connecticut ;  General  John  C.  Freemont 
and  Chauncey  M.  Depew. 

Letters  of  regret  were  read  from  Vice 
President  Morton,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  John 
Ray,  ex-President  Hayes,  Governor  Hoad- 
ley,  Gen.  Sherman,  Speaker  Reed,  Secre- 
tary Rusk  and  others.  Senator  Cullom, 
the  first  speaker,  spoke  to  the  toast 
"Abraham  Lincoln."  He  spoke  of  him 
as  the  saviour  of  the  Union  and  liber- 
ator of  4,000,000  slaves.  The  fight  must  go  on 
in  accordance  with  the  creed  of  Lincoln,  in 
favor  of  liberty  and  justice  to  all  classes, 
colors  and  conditions  in  our  laud,  until 
every  man  shall  stand  equal  before  the  law 
and  equal  in  level  and  political 
rights,  with  no  system  of  intimi- 
dation at  the  election  polls  or  fraudulent 
counting  when  the  polls  are  closed.  The 
fight  must  go  on  until  honest  elections  are 
secured,  until  the  merciless  monopolies  are 
snboidlnated  and  the  interests  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  regarded,  and  until 
the  trusts  and  combinations,  prompted  by 
greed  and  avarice,  shall  be  broken  up. 

Senator  Moody,  of  South  Dakota,  said  in 
the  case  of  South  Dakota  the  principle  of 
self  government  was  ignored  and 
denied  for  year?.  The  exigencies  of 
party  politics,  the  exhibition  of  partisan 
malice  for  years  demanded  American 
principle  local  self  government  should  be 
violated  and  denied  in  her  case,  because 
union  soldiers  within  her  boundaries  voted 
by  a  majority  of  5,000  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  Congressman  Dolliver,  of  Iowa, 
while  speaking  said  that  no  political 
party  can  live  upon  its  record  alone, 
party  must  meet  the  new  questions  of  the 
day,  and  must  complete  its  unfinished  busi- 
ness. The  time  is  coming  when  no 
man  shall  dare  to  present 
himself  for  oath  at  the  bar  of  the  American 
house  of  representatives  from  a  community 
where  the  vote  has  not  been  freely  cast 
and  honestly  counted.  No  man  in  this 
latitude  clamors  for  the  Australian 
system  of  voting  without  breaking  his 
partnership  with  the  Mississippi  system  of 
counting  votes  is  obvious  humbug,  whether 
he  happens  to  be  governor  of  New 
York,  or  by  grace  of  the  solid  south, 
president  of  the  United  States 
Republican  party  intends  to  take  this  up 
under  the  head  of  unfinished  business,  and 
I  thank  God  we  have  a  man  In 
the  chair  of  of  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatives great  enough  in  body  and 
brain  to  deliver  that  curious  assembly  from 
the  seedy  politicians  who  have  for  years 
kept  famous  on  motions  to  adjourn. 


J    WRIGHT 


Thurston,    John  M. 


John  M.  Thurston 

Senlrt1  MMTuUrSt°n'  United  Stat^ 
S^^JromJ^br^ka,  whose  oratori- 
cal words  frequently  made  the  world  lis- 
ten, and  whose  state  took  the  name  of 
Lincoln  for  its  capitol  city,  pays  the  fol- 
lowing tribute: 

The    rail-splitter    of    Illinois     became 
president    of   the    United    States    in   the 
darkest  hour  of  the  nation's  peril      In- 
experienced   and    untrained    in    govern- 
mental   affairs,    he    formulated    national 
policies,    overruled    statesmen,    directed 
armies,  removed  generals,  and,  when  it 
became   necessary  to   save  the   republic, 
|   set     at     naught     the     constitution      He 
amazed  the  politicians,  and  offended  the 
leaders  of  his  party;  but  the  people  loved 
him  by  instinct,  and  followed  him  blindly 
Abraham   Lincoln   led   the   nation   along 
its  obscure  pathway,  for  his  vision  was 
above   the   clouds,   and   he   stood  in  the 
clear   sunshine    of   God's    indicated   will 
And  God  said,  'let  there  be  light,'  and 
there  was  light."    Light  from  the  eman- 
cipation proclamation,  light  on  the  hon- 
or of  the  nation,  light  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  light  on  the 
black  faces  of  patient  bondsmen,  light  on 
every    standard    of  freedom    throughout 
the  world.   UMl.  ^W  IaJ4         ,/-,<r7. 


Tillman  (South  Carolina  Senator) 


TILLMAN   ON   LINCOLN. 

A  South    Carolina    Senator    on  the 

Great  Emancipationist. 

(From  Mr.  Tillman's  Speech  in  the  Senate,  Jan- 
uary 29). 

The  condition  in  regard  to. slavery  and 
the  ceaseless  agitation  had  embittered 
the  South  against  the  North  and  the 
North  against  the  South.  '  Secession  and 
belief  in  States'  rights,  for  which  the 
South  has  always  contended,  precipitated 
the  conflict.  The  North  fought  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  and  to  free  the  slaves, 
and  the  South  fought  for  self-govern- 
ment and  the  inherited  belief  in  .  the 
justice  of  holding  slaves  as .  property. 
The  Decjaration  of  Independence  was  the 
slogan  of  both  sections.  The  North  con- 
tended ..hat  the  Declaration  embraced 
the  negroes,  while  the  South,  remember- 
ing that  Jefferson  had  been  a  slavehold- 
er, contended  that  it  did  not.  I  was  only 
a  boy  of  13  when  the  great  struggle  be- 
gan; but  who  can  forget,  even  though  a 
child,  the  angry  outbursts,  the  battle- 
cries  that;  had  led  up  to  the  bloody  con- 
test1?     .  ...  ... 

Amid  the  storm  of  passion,  who  was 
the  man,  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was 
best  and  noblest  in  Northern  civilization, 
and  even  in  American  civilization.  Who 
stood  as  the  great  apostle  of  liberty? 
Whose  words  of  fervid  eloquence  mar- 
shaled the  Northern  hosts?  Whose  high 
moral  purpose,  whose  gra'ndeur  of  char- 
acter and  greatness  of  soul,  sustained 
those  hosts  in  adversity  and  defeat? 
Who  stood  like  a  colossus  towering 
above  the  smaller,  meaner  men  who 
surrounded  him,  and  who  must  ever 
stand  above  them,  commanding  the  ad- 
miration and  love  of  all  true  men  every- 
where? Who?  Abraham  Lincoln!  And  I, 
from  South  Carolina,  tell  you  so,  and 
feel  honored  in  doing;  it. 

Whatever  motives  may  be  attributed  to 
others,  whatever  of  selfishness  or  ambi- 
tion that  entered  into  ,the  calculations  of 
others,  I  here  declare  it  is  my  belief 
that  he  never  had  a  thought  in  connec- 
tion with  the  whole  subject  nor  uttered 
a  word  that  did  not  have  its  inspiration 
in  the  purest  patriotism  and  the  noblest 
aspiration  for  humanity.  He  did  not 
consider  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
an  academic  question.  It  was  to  him 
a  religion. 
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WASHINGTON— Death  of  Alfred  E.  Smith 
recalls  one  story  not  generally  known 
which  endeared  him  to  Washington  co-re- 
spondents who  traveled  on  the  Smith  cham- 
paign train  in  1928.  At  one  stage  the  trail 
neared  Hodgensville,  Ky.,  the  birthplacje  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  where  stands  on  a  hillj  one 
of  the  three  great  monuments  to  the  humble 
president  from  Springfield,  111.  Governor 
Smith  usually  rested  on  his  campaign  Ijrain 
over  the  week-end,  so  one  of  the  correspon- 
dents suggested  that  he  take  an  auto  trip  to 
the  Lincoln  memorial  and  pose  at  the  foot 

Ithe  Lincoln  statue  there. 
The  reply  was  typical  of  Al  Smith.  He  said, 
d  not  for  publication: 

i"Why,  do  you  think  for  a  moment  I  would 
stand  up  there  beside  the  statue  to  the  great- 
est American  who  ever  lived  and  have  my 
picture  taken,  just  for  obviously  political  pur- 
poses? I  always  thought  you  were  a  friend  of 
mine." 

stand  up  there  besode  the  statue  to  the  great- 
Americans  are  often  told  after  they  are  dead. 

It  is  one  of  those  coincidences  that  a  com- 
paratively brief  interval  separated  the  deaths 
of  Al  Smith  and  Brigadier  General  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  in  1924  staged  a  slap-bang 
fight  for  the  governorship  of  New  York. 
Roosevelt,  then  still  laboring  under  the  han- 
dicap of  being  "young  Teddy,"  was  highly 
embarrassed  during  a  brief  speech  from  his 
campaign  train  when  he  congratulated  the 
students  of  Colgate  university  at  Hamilton  on 
their  football  victory  of  the  previous  Satur- 
day. 

Came  a  plaintive  shout  from  the  collegiate 
crowd: 

"We  didn't  win,  we  lost." 

T.  R.  Jr.,  laughed  it  off  and  said: 

"Now  I  wonder  who  told  me  that." 

Smith  picked  up  with  a  whoop.  In  every 
campaign  speech  thereafter,  he  cited  some- 
thing that  Roosevelt  had  said  and  asked  the 
crowd: 

"Now  I  wonder  who  told  the  young  man 
that?" 

T.  R.  Jr.,  afterward  said  that  marked  the 
end  of  his  career  as  a  candidate  for  elective 
office.  To  close  friends  he  confided: 

"I  guess  Al  just  laughed  me  off  the  politi- 
cal stage." 

That  brings  up  one  of  the  sage  remarks  of 
recent  days  comparing  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  his  heroic  son,  pothumously 
decorated  with  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  An  observer  said: 

"Theodore  Roosevelt  the  elder  was  a  mas- 
terful politician  and  an  amateur  soldier.  His 
son  was  an  amateur  politician  and  a  master- 
ful soldier." 


Previously  Unpublished  Glimpses  of  Great 
|  American  Whose  Birthday  Will  Be  Observed 
Tuesday  Given  by  Soldier  Who  Had  Been 
Selected  for  Personal  Service  Because  He 
"Could  Be  Trusted" — Story  oi  the  Pardon  of  a 
Sentry  Who  Fell  Asleep  on  Duty — Plea  of  a 
Weeping  Mother — War  Anxiety  Gives  Way 
to  Fatherly  Interest  in  His  Young  Orderly. 


BY   WILLIAM   H.    TISDALE 
iPcrsonal     orderly     to    President     Lin- 
coln,   on    special    duty    at    the    White 
Mouse,    September.    1SSJ-.    to    October. 
1804. 

THE  first  tii..:-  I  came  in  close 
personal  contact  with  President 
Lincoln  was  in  the  late  summer 
Of  1SG2.  At  that  time  I  was  in 
,X>  Troop,  11  th  New  York  Cavalry,  on 
duty  in  the  city  of  Washington.  Ours 
•was  called  the  Bay  Horse  Troop.  Troop 
A.  known  as  the  Black  Horse  Troop,  had 
feeen  assigned  as  the  President's  body- 
guard, and  was  quartered  in  the  White 
House  grounds  some  little  distance  to 
the  rear  of  what  then  was  known  as 
the    Executive    Mansion. 

One  warm  morning  I  was-  sent  for 
"by  Gen.  Halleck's  adjutant,  Col.  Kelton, 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  I  report- 
ed to  him  at  once,  saluted,  and  stood 
at  attention.  After  a  moment's  silence, 
Col.   Kelton   said  : 

"Tisdale,  you  probably  have  heard 
that  some  important  dispatches  sent 
from  the  White  House  on  several 
recent  occasions  have  fallen  Into  the 
hands  of  Confederate  spies.  It  is  im- 
portant for  the  President  to  have  at 
hand  a  personal  orderly  who  can  be 
trusted." 

For  the  second  time  Col.-  Kelton 
paused,  fixing  me  with  a  clear,  pene- 
trating gaze  as  if  he  were  following 
every  thought  in  my  mind.  Then  lu- 
added  : 

"I  have  recommended  you  for  this 
responsible  duty." 

He  swung  himself  into  the  saddle,  I 
did  the  same,  and  we  trotted  down 
toward  the  White  House.  There  we 
dismounted,  and  I  followed  him  through 
the  corridors  and  to  the  President's 
office.  Col.  Kelton  walked  in,  while  T 
stood  in  the  doorway.  AAross  the 
room,  seated  at  his  desk,  was  Abraham 
Lincoln.  A  few  words  of  greeting,  and 
then  Col.  Kelton  presented  me  to  the 
President,  who  stretched  forth  his  hand 
without  rising  from   his  chair. 

Although  in  the  actual  presence  of 
my  commander-in-chief,  1  fe'.t  no  em- 
barassment.  There  was  something 
kindly  and  considerate  in  the  way  he 
looked  at  me  as  he  quietly  said  : 
-  'You  have  been  recommended  to  me 
as  my  orderly.  You,  seem  to  be  a 
oright  young'  man.  I  hope  you  wiil 
All  the  bill." 

After  a  moment  he  added,  "You  can 
report  with  Troop  A,  back  of  the  build- 
ing there.  You'  will  find  a  place  for 
your  horse,  and  will  draw  your  rations 
with   Troop  A." 

When  I  saw  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  no 
more  to  say,  I  saluted,  left  the  White 
House,  took  my  horse  and  went  around 
to  the  rear,  where  in  the  far-reaching 
grounds  were  the  barracks  and  stables 
of  A  Troop.  This  was  commanded  by 
a  Long  Island  man,  Capt.  Hand,  and 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  common 
sense  I  paid  my  respe-cts  to  him,  al- 
though he  knew  that  I  was  not  part  of 
his  command,  but  was  under  the  per- 
sonal orders  of  the  President. 


A 


S  soon  as  I  had  found  a  place  for 
my  mount  I  went  back  to  the 
White  House  and  waited  for  whatever 
might  turn  up.  It  seemed  very  strange 
That  out  of  all  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  in  the  Union  Army 
I  should  have  been  selected  for  duty 
which  was  filled  with  grave  responsi- 
bility. 

A  single  blunder  in  carrying  dis- 
patches, the  loss  of  a  single  one  j 
through  accident  or  scheming  of  the 
enemy's  spies;  might  bring  terrible 
disaster; — but  the  possible  danger  did 
not  dismay  me.  I  wondered,  though, 
what  would  be  thought  of  my  new  job 
by  the  old  folks  who  lived  around 
Auaable  Forks,  N.  Y.,  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Adirondacks,  where  I  had 
been  born  in  1843, 

There    I   lived    until    ten     years    old, 
when  we  moved  to  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  ! 
county,  N.  Y.    Four  years  later  I  quit  - 
school,     and     went     to     work,     driving 
teams     principally,     until     Sumter    was 
■fired    on.      I    was    seventeen    then,    and , 
immediately    enlisted    in     Scott's     Nine  i 
Hundred,  as  it  was  called.     Before  long . 
wo  went  to  Staten  Island  for  organiza- 
tion,  and   then   were    sent   to   Washing- 
ton,   where,    as    already    mentioned,    the 
Black  Horse  Troop  was  detailed  as  Lin- 
coln's  bodyguard,   and  the  other  troops 
were   distributed    among    various    units 
on  duty  in  and  around  the  city. 

There  wasn't  much  opportunity  to 
follow  this  train  of  thought,  however, 
for  soon  I  was  given  a  dispatch  to  carry 
to  the  War  Department,  and,  shortly 
after  finishing  this  first  errand,  I  was 
•sent  off  with  a  number  of  envelopes  ad- 
dressed to  the  British  minister,  the 
French,  German  and  other  legations, 
these  being  invitations  to  attend  a  state 
affair  at  the  White  House. 

There  Was  not  much  for  me  to  do 
in  the  next  few  days,  but  time  did  not 
hang  hea'ily — of  that  you  may  be  sure. 
We  were  *t  the  height  of  the  civil  war. 
Armies  were  in  desperate  struggle -"for 
mastery.  Everything  in  the  Union 
cause  centered  in  that  building  where 
st  was  ray  fortune  to  be  stationed,  and 
the  whole  overwhelming  burden  finally 
rested  on  that  great  man  whom  it  was 
my  privilege  to  see  and  to  serve.  Com- 
ing in  ami  out  of  the  White  House  were 
generals,  Senators,  naval  officeTS,  bank- 
ers who  Were  financing  the  war,  busi- 
ness men  who  were  furnishing-  supplies, 
and,  of  course,  a  constant  stream  of 
seekers  after  office  and  other  favors. 


/~|NE  cay  I  was  just  leaving  the 
^-^  President's  office  when  I  saw  a 
woman  out  in  the  corridor  who  was 
begginjf  the  officer  on  duty  to  let  her 
see  tha  President. 

"Oil,    X    must     see    him !"     she    cried. 
While   tears    gushed    down    her    cheeks,  i 
■"My  hot — rny  D°y — " 

"Yes,  5  know,"  said  the  officer,  not 
TVithoui  sympathy,  *'but  the  President 
"My  bdy — my  hoy "  I 

At   that   she   swayed    and    I    thought 


she  was  going  to  faint ;  but  she  got  a 
grip  on  herself  in  a  moment.  And 
before  that  moment  had  passed  I  went 
back  to  the  President  and  told  him  that 
just  outside  his  door  was  a  middle-aged 
woman,  evidently  in  great  trouble, 
who    wanted    to   see    him. 

"Let   her   come    in,"   lie.  said. 
Her  son   was  in  an  infantry  regiment. 
He    had    been    caught     asleep     at     night  , 
while  on   picket  duty.     For  this  he  had, 
been     court-martialed,     found     guilty, 
and  sentenced   to  be  shot. 

"My  boy  has  always  been  a  good 
boy,  Mr.  President."  the  woman 
managed  to  say  in"  her  sobbing  voice. 
"He  has  always  done  his  duty,  but  that 
time  his  regiment  was  short,  very  short, 
owing  to  sickness,  and  my  boy  had 
been  oil  duty  for  three  days  and  nights 
in  succession.  He  was  utterly  ex- 
hausted— so  exhausted  he  simply  could 
not   keep   awake." 

"Thank  you  for  coming  here  to  tell 
me,"  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  quiet  rejoiner. 
"1   will   look   into   this." 

Immediately  he  look  up  his  pen, 
wrote  a  brief  note,  handed  it  to  me 
and  told  me  to  take  it  at  once  across 
the  chain  bridge  to  the  fort  where  the 
lad  was  incarcerated  and  waiting  to  be 
shot  the  next  day.  I  delivered  the 
note  to  tlie  eonjmandant  of  the  fort, 
who  read  the  message,  sprang  on  his 
horse,  and  started  for  the  White  House, 
while  I  followed  a  few  yards  in  the 
rear. 

Instead  of  being  shot  to  death  the 
unfortunate  young  soldier  was  taken 
the  next  day  to  see  the  President. 
He  told  exactly  the  same  story  his 
mother  had  told.  She  .was  there  in 
the  White  House  at  this  time  also — 
a  woman  of  forty-rive  to  fifty,  well 
dressed  and  apparently  intelligent, 
of  good  American   stock,   I  thought. 

While'  her  boy  was  telling  his 
story  the  President  listened  atten- 
tively. Then  he  wrote  another  note 
to  the  commandant  of  the  fort,  saying 
the  accused  soldier  was  to  be  or- 
dered  back  on  active  duty. 

When  the  mother  heard  this  she 
was  nearly  wild  with  joy;  it  was  al- 
most heart-rending  to  see  her  so 
suddenly  lifted  from  despair  to  ex- 
altation. 

Her  son  was  a  bright  young  man, 
"'!;.:  re  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
he  told  the  exact  truth.  Later  he 
made    a   first-class   soldier. 


TOURING     those     first     few     days     as 

the    President's    personal    orderly  ) 
there  seemed  to  be  little  to  do.     Now  j 
and    then    a    dispatch    was    given    me  I 
to    take    across    the    way    to    the    War  I 
Department,    but    a    good    deal    of    the 
time    was    spent   in    the    White    House 
grounds,  simply  waiting  to  be  called. 
It    was    at    this    time    that    I    became 
acquainted  with  Tad  Lincoln  and  the 
other    children,    and    with    the  -little 
son  of  Gen.  Halleck,  who  would  come 
over    from    his    father's    residence    in 
Georgetown    to     play.       Mrs.     Halleck 
sometimes    came    with    him,    she    and  j 
Mrs.    Lincoln    appearing    to    be    good 
friends. 

At  the  ertd  of  about  a  week  I  was 
given  three,  dispatches.  One  was  to 
be  delivered  at  the  War  Department, 
the  second  to  the  Navy  Department, 
and  the  third  to  the  commandant  of 
the  Washington   navy  yard. 

In  some  way  I  received  the  im- 
pression that  these  dispatches  were 
of  special  importance,  especially  the 
third  one.  Of  course,  any  message 
from  the  President  was  of  great  im- 
portance, and  must  be  delivered  at 
no  matter  what  risk  or  danger.  "  This 
was  thoroughly  understood,  Never- 
theless   those    on    duty    at    the   White 


Tisdale, 


House,      among'      them      myself,      had 
gained   the    impression    that   prepara- 
tions   were    being    made    for    a    very 
important     naval    movement      of     Roa- 
noke, and  when  handed  the  three  dis- 
!  patches    mentioned     I    felt    sure    they 
jha'd   to   do   with    this   forthcoming'  at- 
tack   by    sea.      Also    I    knew    that    its 
{success    depended    upon    the    element 
j  of     surprise.      If    any    inkling    of    it 
got   out   in   advance    the   whole   thing 
might   be   a   failure. 

I   carried   two   of   the   dispatches   to  ] 
the    "War    Department    and ,  the    Navy 
'Department,,    delivering    them    as    di- 
rected;   then    mounted    my   horse    and' 
started    down    Pennsylvania    avenue,1 
covering    one    long    square    after    an- 
other   until   I    turned    off    toward    the 
:  navy    yard.      The    better    part    of  the 
city  soon  was  left  behind,  and  I  was 
riding   through   an   area  occupied,   for 
I  the  most  part,  by  saloons  and  rickety" 
buildings,    with   side   streets   in   which 

I  were    worse    places. 

As  I  passed  one  of  these  side  streets 

II  saw  in  it  a  number  of  men  from 
my  own  company,  the  Bay  Horse 
Troop,  going  into  and  around  the 
houses.  They  happened  to  be  doing 
provost  guard  that  day,  and  were 
searching  for  soldiers  who  were  ..de- 
serters or  who  were  absent  without 
leave.  It  wasn't  particularly  attrac- 
tive work,  and  I  congratulated  my- 
self on  the  new  job  as  personal  or- 
derly to  the  President  as  I  trotted 
along. 

A  few  minutes  later  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  young  man  stand- 
ing on  the  sidewalk  who  watched  me 
as  I  came  toward  him.  He  was  good 
looking,  well  set  up,  well  dressed. 
When  I  was  nearly  abreast  of  him 
he    beckoned   to    me. 

Swerving  my  horse  over  toward  the 
corner  where  he  stood,  I  rein,ed  down 
to  a  walk,  and  heard  him  say  in 
g'uarded    tones:  i 

"Do  you  want  to  make  some 
money?" 

"Certainly,   I   always   want   money." 

"Well,"  the  stranger  went  on. 
speaking  more  rapidly,  "I  happen  to 
know  you  are  carrying  dispatches  to 
the  navy  yard."  (At  this  my  heart 
gave  a  little  jump.)  "I  am  inter- 
ested   in     them,"     be     continued.       "If 


Writer  Still  in  Public  Service. 

Few  now  living  knew  Abraham  Lincoln  personally ; 
fewer-  still  saw  him  day  and  night  in  the  trying  years  of  the 
civil  war.  One  of  the  smaller  number  is  William  H.  Tisdale, 
author  of  this  article. 

Mr.  Tisdale  is  more  than  eighty  years  old  and  is  an  at- 
tendant of  the  New  York  supreme  court,  where  he  has  served 
for  many  years.  On  his  last}  birthday,  May  26,  supreme  court 
justices  then  sitting  in  New  York  assembled  in  their  robes 
of  office,  and,  with  brief  addresses  and  congratulations,  cele- 
brated the  event. 


you  will  come  into  the  back  room  of 
this  saloon,  and  let  me  steam  open 
the  envelope  and  read  the  dispatches 
I'll  give  you  a  hundred  dollars.  There 
won't  be  the  slightest  danger,  for  I 
can  seal  up  the  envelope  again  so 
nobody  can  tell  it  was  ever  opened. 
What   do   you   say?" 


HPHE  thing  I  had  been  warned  about 
had  happened — and  within  little 
more  than  a  week  after  President 
i  Lincoln  had  taken  me  by  the  hand, 
saying-,  with  his  grave  smile,  that 
he  thought  I  could  be  trusted.  For 
a  few  seconds  I  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
Remember  that  1  then  was  barely 
nineteen;  scarcely  more  than  a  boy, 
who  had  lived  his  few  years  in  a 
tiny  community  under  shadow  of  the 
Adirondacks  and  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  ■world. 

Plan  after  plan  rushed  through  my 
mind.  But  of  one  thing  I  was  sure, 
from  the  instant  this  stranger  com- 
menced speaking.  He  must  not  get 
within  reach  cut  those  dispatches,  and 
somehow  I  must  get  the  drop  on  him 
and  take  him  prisoner.  So  while 
sparring  for  time   I  said: 

"One  hundred  dollars  isn't  enough. 
It's  worth   two   hundred." 

"All  right,"  he  answered  promptly, 
pulling  out  a  wallet  and  taking  out 
four  fifty-dollar  bills. 
.  "Give  me  the  money  first,"  I  said, 
and  he  •  did  so.  I  put  it  away  in  a 
pocket,     and     then     made     believe     to 


reach  for  the  dispatches  which  were 
tightly  fixed  in  my  belt.  But  instead 
of  drawing  them  out,  I  whipped  out 
my  pistol,  aimed  it  at  his  head,  and 
said: 

"Hands  up!" 

And  up  they  went,  for  1  meant 
business,  and  he  knew  I  meant   it. 

"About  face!"  I  commanded. 

Then,  keeping  him  covered,  I 
marched  him  back  toward  the  side 
street  ■where  I  had  seen  the  men  of 
the  Bay  Horse  Troop.  They  were 
just  coming  out  of  it  as  "we  arrived 
there,  in  the  charge  of  Capt.  Gilbert 
A.  -Nicholette,  who  was  in  command 
of    the   provost    guard   that   day. 

I  turned  my  prisoner  over  to  him, 
stating  that  he  was  a  spy,  and  Capt. 
Nicholette-— and  Englishman,  by  the 
way-^-ordered  him  locked  up  in  the 
central  guardhouse. 

Then  I  wheeled  my  horse  and  kept 
on  to  the  navy  yard,  where  the  dis- 
patches  were    safely   delivered. 

After  doing  so,  I  rode  to  the  cen- 
tral guardhouse,  where  I  told  the 
commanding  officer  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  gave  him  the  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  He  carefully  noted 
down  the  circumstances,  whereupon  I 
saluted  and  rode  back  to  the  White 
House. 

I  never  mentioned  the  adventure 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
terminated  satisfactorily^  and  I  took 
it  as  one  of  the  things  which  were 
likely    to    happen    now    and    then.      In 
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Mr.  Hull's  Great  Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OP  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  1, 1944 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased 
to  enclose  an  editorial  from  the  Chatta- 
nooga Times  of  November  27  which  is  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  great  work  of 
Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  who  recently  resigned 
as  Secretary  of  State.  I  also  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Chattanooga  Times  of 
November  28  relative  to  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Stettinius.  These  editorials  are 
typical  of  the  high  tribute  paid  Mr.  Hull 
by  the  press  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  con- 
fidence the  press  has  in  his  successor: 
[Prom  the  Chattanooga  Times  of  November 
27,  1944] 

MR.  HULL  RESIGNS 

The  spirit  is  eager,  but  illness  and  age  are 
reported  to  have  forced  Cordell  Hull  to  sub- 
mit his  resignation  as  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States.  This  will  be  regretted 
wherever  men  of  good  will  have  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  Mr.  Hull's  ideals  of 
reciprocity  and  peace  will  become  the  in- 
heritance of  all  humanity.  The  whole  world 
suffers  a  grievous  loss  in  the  physical  in- 
ability of  Mr.  Hull  to  pilot  the  Ship  of  State 
entirely  beyond  the  rocks  and  out  into  the 
blue  serene. 

Tennessee's  great  citizen  has  been  in  poor 
health  for  years.  But  for  his  Indomitable 
spirit,  he  might  have  quit  public  life  long 
ago.  His  present  illness  is  not  immediately 
serious,  but  he  is  reported  to  have  decided 
that  he  must  retire  from  his  arduous  labors 
even  before  he  realizes  his  great  ambition — 
to  promote  to  complete  success  an  interifa- 
tional  organization  to  secure  permanent 
peace. 

Sumner  Welles,  Henry  Wallace,  James  P. 
Byrnes,  and  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  are 
mentioned  as  possible  successors  to  the  Cabi- 
net post. 

The  great  respect  Americans  feel  for  Mr. 
Hull  cuts  beyond  party  lines. 

Even  in  his  own  lifetime  he  is  recognized 
as  a  statesman  whose  character  is  hewn  in 
granite :  The  Tennessee  farm  boy,  the  young 
Tennessee  log  rafter,  storing  up  strength  for 
,  great  career,  and  even  then  a  skillful  de- 
bater. The  lad  who  would  walk  the  13  miles 
from  Mont  Vale  Academy  at  Celina  to  his 
farm  home  to  stay  with  his  mother  while  his 
father  was  away  on  the  river.  The  young 
Tennessee  lawyer,  legislator,  judge.  The  nat- 
ural call  to  the  national  field  and  the  au- 
thorship of  the  Federal  income-tax  system 
and  the  Federal  inheritance-tax  laws.  The 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  transfer  of  talents 
and  statesmanship  from  Congress  to  the 
world. 

Mr.  Hull  found  the  world  crumbling  almost 
from  the  day  he  took  over  the  portfolio  of 
Secretary  of  State.  Japan  already  was  on 
the  warpath,  and  step  by  step  Secretary  Hull 
watched  the  scourge  grow,  fought  to  make 


the  laggard  western  nations  realize  their 
peril. 

When  Adolf  Hitler  emerged  from  the  ob- 
scurity of  an  ex-corporal  to  the  stature  of  a 
modern  Attila,  Cordell  Hull  was'  aware  of  the 
danger,  kept  his  diplomats  in  Europe  con- 
stantly at  work  to  attempt  to  bring  reason 
where  there  was  so  much  insanity.  His  trade 
treaties  were  showing  the  way  to  interna- 
tional understanding,  but  his  was  a  voice 
talking  against  a  hurricane. 

The  tragedy  of  the  catastrophe  has  sad- 
dened him,  and  doubtless  has  sapped  his 
strength  as  tellingly  as  his  physical  infirmity 
has  affected  him. 

When  the  recent  Presidential  campaign 
descended  to  a  carnival  of  political  promises 
and  clever  play  upon  words,  the  character  of 
Cordell  Hull,  necessarily  largely  silent  though 
he  remained,  stood  out  in  bolder  lines  than 
,  ever.  For  he  has  promised  us  nothing  ex- 
cept blood  and  tears  in  winning  the  victory, 
though  he  has  labored  ceaselessly  to  make 
certain  that  those  sacrifices  would  be  trans- 
lated into  international  amity  and  harmony 
in  the  world  to  come.  He  is  keenly  alive  to 
essential  human  needs  and  proper  human 
aims. 

Time  will  be  required  before  we  can  esti- 
mate Mr.  Hull's  service  at  its  proper  value. 
The  world's  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  at 
the  helm  of  our  State  Department  we  have 
had  a  strong  and  kindly  man  is  not  the  least 
of  the  distinguished  Tennessean's  contribu- 
tions to  our  victory. 

His  dignity  has  added  dignity  to  America 
when  we  have  needed  dignity  most.  We 
cannot  begin  to  assay  his  value  in  killing  the 
spirit  of  isolationism  in  America,  but  we  can 
imagine  that  no  other  person  has  done  so 
much  in  that  direction. 

He  is  the  good  neighbor,  the  apostle  of 
brotherhood  among  nations.  We  like  to 
think  that  Mr.  Hull's  chief  influence  on 
the  Nation  and  the  world  as  Secretary  of 
State  has  been  a  characteristic  familiar  in 
our  earlier  Tennessee  heroes.  Like  them, 
he  is  willing  to  face  dangers  and  difficulties 
and  he  possesses  the  hopeful  courage  with 
which  to  encounter  them.  And  that  antique 
courage  he  has,  somehow,  been  able  to  im- 
part to  the  people  of  this  country,  regard- 
less of  political  party  lines  or  race,  color, 
or  creed. 

Secretary  Hull  was  moving  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  during  the  years  Adolf 
Hitler  was  plotting  Europe's  destruction.  In 
the  Time  For  Decision,  Mr.  Sumner  Welles 
writes:  "The  greatest  possible  achievement 
of  the  first  Roosevelt  administration  in  the 
realm  of  international  cooperation  lay  in 
the  trade  agreements  policy  for  which  Sec- 
retary of  State  Hull  is  wholly  responsible, 
and  which  he  has  furthered  with  a  single- 
minded  and  indefatigable  devotion.  *  *  * 
It  helped  materially  to  lessen  the  strangle 
hold  which  Hitler  was  endeavoring  to  exer- 
cise over  the  smaller  countries  of  Europe." 

With  all  of  his  strength  of  character,  Mr. 
Hull  has  never  lost  the  common  touch  while 
guiding  the  State  Department  in  our  most 
critical  years.  As  a  Secretary  of  State  he  re- 
mained a  man  with  the  temper  and  passions 
of  a  man.  But  there  has  not  been  another 
Secretary  of  State  in  all  our  great  history 
who  more  strongly  fitted  La  Rouchefoucald's 
definition:  "Great  spirits  are  not  those  who 
have  fewer  passions  and  greater  virtue  than 
ordinary  men,  but  only  those  who  have  the 
greatest  aims." 


[From  the  Chattanooga  Times  of  November 
28,  1944] 

MR.  STETTINIUS  NAMED 

Reluctantly,  President  Roosevelt  has  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull.  He  has  nominated  Mr.  Edward 
R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  to  take  over  the  portfolio. 
Mr.  Hull  will  be  available  as  adviser  on  for- 
eign policy  to  the  President  and  to  Mr.  Stet- 
tinius. 

For  many  months,  or  since  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  Mr.  Stettinius  has  been 
Mr.  Hull's  chief  assistant.  During  the  illness 
of  Mr.  Hull,  and  his  absence  from  the  State 
Department,  Mr.  Stettinius  has  had  ample 
opportunity  to  test  out  his  ability  for  the 
higher  post  to  which  he  has  been  nominated. 

Political  circles  will  say  that  Mr.  Stettinius 
is  a  compromise  between  the  conservative 
James  F.  Byrnes  and  Mr.  Henry  Wallace. 
But  there  were  ample  reasons  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Stettinius  aside  from  any  desire 
to  reach  a  compromise.  He  was,  perhaps,  the 
logical  man  to  be  chosen  as  Secretary  of 
State. 

Only  44  years  old,  Mi'.  Stettinius  was  a  cor- 
poration official  in  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion and  in  United  States  Steel  before  being 
called  into  Government  service  during  the 
war.  Before  entering  the  State  Department 
he  had  performed  some  exacting  tasks  as  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  So- 
cial Security,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Busi- 
ness Advisory  Council  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  President  con- 
sulted Mr.  Hull's  wishes  and  beliefs  as  to  the 
man  who  should  succeed  him  in  the  State 
Department. 

There  is  no  other  Cordell  Hull.  We  shall 
not  see  his  like  again.  We  may  see  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  wise  policies  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Stettinius  and  we  believe 
that  the  country  feels  that  Mr.  Stettinius  has 
an  ability  of  his  own  which  will  see  him 
through  and  which  will  help  America  lay  the 
foundation  for  victory  and  an  abiding  peace 
after  the  war. 


Wartime  Thanksgiving  Proclaimed  in 
1863 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  1,  1944 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  this  terrible  war  that  engulfs 
practically  all  mankind,  and  while  the 
Thanksgiving  season  and  sentiments 
still  linger  with  us,  perhaps  it  is  proper 
and  timely  to  recall  the  simplicity  and 
comprehensive  Thanksgiving  proclama- 
tion that  President'Lincoln  issued  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  1864,  just*l  week  after  giving  his 
immortal  Gettysburg  Address.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  therefore,  I 
include  a  newspaper  article  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
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Tisler,  of  the  Ottawa  Republican  Times, 
in  which  he  quotes  Lincoln's  Thanksgiv- 
ing proclamation :  " 

WAR   TIME    THANKSGIVING    PROCLAIMED    IN    1863 

Overshadowed  by  some  of  his  better  known 
speeches  or  written  efforts,  the  Thanksgiving 
proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  issued  81 
years  ago  as  the  Civil  War  drew  to  a  close 
with  its  terrible  toll  of  dead,  wounded,  and 
missing,  is  beautiful  and  marked  by  a  rare 
felicity  of  expression. 

It  was  issued  October  3,  1884,  and  set  the 
last  Thursday  in  November  as  Thanksgiving 
Day.  Before  the  day  was  observed,  Lincoln 
had  visited  the  great  battlefield  of  Gettys- 
burg, where  thousands  of  men  had  been  killed 
and  there  had  spoken  the  immortal  words  of 
the  Gettysburg  address. 

His  Thanksgiving  proclamation  was  longer 
than  the  Gettysburg  address.  It  followed  the 
traditional  American  custom  started  by  the 
settlers  at  Plymouth  In  the  Massachusetts 
colony  of  1621  under  the  leadership  of  Gov. 
William  Bradford.  Washington  and  Madison 
each  issued  a  Thanksgiving  proclamation  in 
their  administration.  But  it  was  not  until 
1863,  however,  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible 
war  the  Nation  was  engaged  in,  that  the  holi- 
day was  established  as  a  national  annual 
event.  It  followed  the  Gettysburg  address 
by  1  week.  The  proclamation  of  1863 
follows : 

"The  year  that  is  drawing  toward  its  close 
has  been  filled  with  the  blessings  of  fruitful 
fields  and  healthful  skies.  To  these  bounties, 
which  are  so  constantly  enjoyed  that  we  are 
prone  to  forget  the  source  from  which  they 
come,  others  have  been  added  which  are  of 
so  extraordinary  a  nature  that  they  cannot 
fail  to  penetrate  and  soften  the  heart  which 
is  habitually  insensible  to  the  ever-watchful 
providence  of  Almighty  God. 

"In  the  midst  of  a  Civil  War  unequaled  in 
magnitude  and  severity,  which  has  some- 
times seemed  to  foreign  states  to  invite  and 
provoke  their  aggressions,  the  laws  have  been 
respected  and  obeyed,  and  harmony  has  pre- 
vailed everywhere  except  in  the  theater  of 
military  conflict;  while  that  theater  has  been 
greatly  contracted  by  the  advancing  armies 
and  navies  of  the  Union. 

"Needful  diversions  of  wealth  and  of 
strength  from  the  fields  of  peaceful  industry 
to  the  national  defense  have  not  arrested  the 
plow,  the  shuttle,  or  the  ship;  the  ax  has  en- 
larged the  borders  of  our  settlements  and  the 
mines  of  iron  and  coal  as  well  as  the  pre- 
cious metals  have  yielded  even  more  abun- 
dantly than  heretofore.  Populations  have 
steadily  increased  notwithstanding  the  waste 
that  has  been  made  in  the  camp,  the  siege, 
and  the  battlefield,  and  our  country,  rejoic- 
ing in  the  consciousness  of  augmented 
strength  and  vigor  is  permitted  to  expect 
continuance  of  years  with  large  increase  of 
freedom. 

"No  human  counsel  hath  devised  nor  any 
mortal  hand  worked  out  these  great  things. 
They  are  the  precious  gifts  of  the  Most  High 
God,  who,  while  dealing  with  us  in  anger  for 
our  sins,  hath  nevertheless  remembered 
mercy. 

"It  has  seemed  to  me  fit  and  proper  that 
they  should  be  gratefully  acknowledged  as 
with  one  heart  and  one  voice  by  the  whole 
American  people.  I  do,  therefore,  invite  my 
fellow  citizens  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and  also  those  who  are  at  sea  and 
those  who  are  sojourning  in  foreign  lands,  to 
be  set  apart  and  observe  the  last  Thursday 
of  November  next  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving 
and  praise  to  our  beneficent  Father  who 
dwelleth  in  the  heavens.  And  I  recommend 
to  them  that  while  offering  up  the  ascrip- 
tions justly  due  to  Him  for  such  singular 
deliverance  and  blessings  they  do  also  with 
humble  penitence  for  our  national  perverse- 
ness  and  disobedience,  commend  to  His  ten- 
der care  all  those  who  have  become  widows, 
orphans,  mourners,  or  sufferers'  in  the  lamen- 


table civil  strife  in  which  we  are  unavoidably 
engaged,  and  fervently  implore  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  Almighty  hand  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  Nation  and  to  restore  it  as 
soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  Divine 
purposes  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  peace, 
harmony,  tranquillity,  and  union." 


A  Cost-Minus  Ceiling  Price  on  Milk  Still 
Will  Not  Work 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OP  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  1, 1944 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  urg- 
ing the  War  Food  Administration  and 
the  O.  P.  A.  to  increase  the  price  of  milk 
in  Nebraska  to  14  cents  per  quart  for 
the  consumers,  the  entire  increase  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  farmers,  who  produce 
this  milk. 

I  have  been  furnished  with  a  synopsis 
of  the  expense  account  for  the  month  of 
September  for  a  dairy  serving  a  county- 
seat  town  of  approximately  2,500  people. 
Expense  of  September  1944 

Labor $391.  60 

Feed _ 548.  00 

Fuel    for    hauling    and    grinding 

feed 10.  00 

Dairy-eupplies  (bottles,  caps,  elec- 
tricity,   etc.) 60.00 

Delivery  truck  upkeep 11.  00 

Gas  for  truck 14.63 

Concentrates     and     minerals     for 

cows 105.  00 

Meals  for  men 34.  50 

Total 1,  164.73 

Sales  of  milk  and  cream  for  Sep- 
tember 1944 845.27 

Dairy  feed  payment,  based  on  Aug- 
ust  figures 68.  27 

Total 913.  54 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  farmer  took  in  $913.54,  but  he  paid 
out  $1,164.73.  Since  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember a  1-cent  raise  has  been  made, 
but  it  is  still  not  adequate.  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  few  questions:  Should  this 
farmer  be  expected  to  produce  milk  at 
$200  a  month  less,  or  any  amount  less, 
than  it  actually  costs  him? 

In  fighting  this  war  do  we  expect  any- 
one to  make  planes,  tanks,  guns,  ships, 
or  render  any  service  at  a  price  fixed  by 
the  Government  of  less  than  it  costs? 
Is  not  it  true  that  this  farmer  and  his 
family  are  entitled  to  something  for  their 
work,  which  would  mean  that  the  re- 
ceipts should  exceed  the  expenses?  Is 
it  asking  too  much  that  after  a  reason- 
able wage  is  allowed  for  the  farmer  and 
his  family  for  their  hard  work  that  they 
be  allowed  to  make  a  profit  and  to  set 
aside  something  for  savings,  deprecia- 
tion, and  replacement? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  to  win  this  war  it  is 
necessary  to  hold  the  line  on  the  price 
of  milk  at  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk,  why  is  not  it  necessary  to 
hold  the  line  on  every  thine  pi<- 


than  it  cost?  This  administration, 
through  the  O.  P.  A.  and  W.  P.  A.,  is 
inflicting  an  injustice  upon  the  producers 
of  milk  in  Nebraska  which  cannot  be 
defended. 


Rumania 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  1, 1944 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Post  of  October  26,  1944: 

RUMANIA 

Rumania  "revolted"  and  came  over  to  our 
side,  the  Post  said  then,  "if  Rumania's  shift 
of  sides  is  more  than  a  cynical  attempt  to 
save  what  still  can  be  saved,  then  the  new 
government  must  at  once  adopt  a  democratic 
policy. 

"It  must  declare  null  and  void  all  anti- 
Jewish  legislation.  It  must  restore  to  des- 
poiled Democrats  and  Jews  the  property  that 
previous  cabinets  had  confiscated." 

Rumania  has  done  none  of  these  things. 
Fascists  still  hold  high  office;  the  -new  chief 
of  the  secret  police,  just  appointed,  is  the 
same  Fascist  who  served  the  Germans,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the  new  cabinet 
is  the  same  general  who  ordered  the  massacre 
of  15,000  Jews  in  Jassy  on  November  29,  1941. 

And  there  are  150,000  Jews  in  Romania  who, 
at  this  moment,  face  death  from  starvation  or 
cold. 

This  time  the  Rumanians  aren't  hanging 
the  Jews.  They've  kindly  let  them  out  of  the 
concentration  camps.  But  they  won't  let 
them  back  into  their  homes,  they  won't  re- 
turn the  property  they  confiscated.  The 
Jews  have  been  "liberated"  to  starve  to  death. 

This  is  all  being  done  without  any  protest 
from  the  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
Russia,  and  Great  Britain,  signers  of  the 
Armistice  terms  which  admitted  Rumania  as 
a  cobelligerent  of  the  United  Nations. 

Rumania  can  be  talked  to.  The  govern- 
ment is  weak  and  scared,  for  it  is  a  patchwork 
of  excollaborationists  and  old-line  politi- 
cians. The  big  three  should  at  once  force 
this  Government  to  dismiss  all  of  the  Fascist 
Officials,  to  halt  the  inverse  persecution  of  the 
Jews  and  to  call  general  elections  to  set  up  a 
democratic  regime. 

But  in  the  meantime,  there  is  an  immedi- 
ate job  to  be  done.  A  New  York  Times  cor- 
respondent reports  that  most  Jewish  children 
in  Rumania  are  undernourished  and  ra- 
chitic, while  their  parents  are  in  grave  dan 
ger  of  contracting  tuberculosis. 

Here,  we  think,  is  a  situation  that  calls  * 
immediate  help  from  the  War  Refugee  Boaru 
As  set  up  by  President  Roosevelt,  its  duties 
include  "maintenance  and  relief  of  the  vic- 
tims of  enemy  oppression." 

These  Jews  are  certainly  suffering  the  re- 
sults of  "enemy  oppression."  They  need  re- 
lief at  once,  until  such  time  as  the  Rumanian 
Government  is  forced  to  abandon  its  Fascist 
practices  and  Jews  are  allowed  to  earn  a 
living. 

We  therefore  call  upon  the  Board  to  aban- 
don its  plan  for  going  out  of  existence  on 
January  22.  There  is  work  to  be  done — more 
work  than  ever.  As  nations  are  liberated 
from  fascism,  the  need  and  the  opportunity 
to  help  their  refugee  victims  increases. 

For  a  first  job  we  recommend  Rumania,  our 


Tittle,   Rev.   Ernst  Fremont 


The  Star's  Sunday  Sermon 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLNS  CAUSE 

BY  THE  REV.  ERNEST  FREMONT  TITTLE 

f  ! 


Early  in  life  Abraham  Lincoln  became  the  slave  of  a  great  cause  whose 
symbol  was  the  American  Union,  but  whose  heart  was  nothing  less  than 
the  uDliftment  of  the  masses  of  mankind. 

One  of  the  finest  contemporary  tributes  received  by  him  came 
from  the  pen  of  Motley,  the  famous  historian  of  the  Dutch  "public 

Motley  wrote:   "There  is  nothing  of  the  shabby  genteel  about  him 
the  would-be  but  couldn't-be  fine  gentleman;  he  is  the  great  American 
demos-    wise,  humorous,  cheerful,  brave,  blundering   occasionally,   but 
through  the  blunders,   struggling  onwards  to  what  he  believes   to  be 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  |  control,  it  will  read,  'All  men  are  cre- 
x  •  1 1  *m™*  think  of  himself  as  a  ated  equal  except  negroes,  foreigners, 
Lincoln   did   not   thlnic   01   """B  .._„    ^„tu„„„c  .     Anfl   whpn   lt  oomes   to 

|  symbol  of  the  cause  to  which  he  gave 

I  his   life.  . 

I  Here  he  was.  born  of  an  illiterate  fa- 
ther and  an  almost  Illiterate  mother -yet 
conscious  of  intellectual  power;  born  in 
direst  poverty,  yet  slowly  but  ^rely  ob- 
taining for  his  family  a  decent  1  ly<g- 
hood;  making  mistakes,  many  of  them 
comical  enough-he  once  MW^  at 
the  opera  in  a  huge  pair  of  black  kid 
gloves-yet  through  the  mistakes  strug- 
gling upwards  into  a  finer,  fuller  life 
Sid  hVnot.  then,  recognize  in  himself 
'a  prophecy  of  what  millions  of  common 
I  men  the  world  around  might  dare  to 
Ihope  for  if  only  society  would  give  them 

I"  lTonly?  peasants  and  plowboys  every- 
Lhere  might  rise  as  he  had  risen  from 
i  mere  existence  into  life  ! 


It  is  I  think,  from  this  viewpoint 
I  that  we  shall  best  understand  his  rev; 
'erence  for  that  much  abused  political 
document,  the  American  Declaration  of 
"ndence.  which  insists  that  one  of 
the  truths  which  are,  or  ought  to  be 
S-evLnt  is  that  "all  men  are  created 

Tot"  long    ago    I    heard    a    «10C >    Per 
cent"    American    sneer    at     this      state 

lent    as    being    hopelessly      and      even 

|  ludicrously  inaccurate. 

I  would  have  liked  to  remind  him  that 

leven    Abraham   Lincoln    once    exp  ained 

1  to  a  similar  objector  that  when  Jeffer- 
son declared  that  "all  men  are  created 
eouai  "  he  did  not  mean  that  they  were 
aU  of  equal  weight,  or  equal  height,  or 
equally  wise,  or  equally  good,  but  only 
that  all  over  the  world  socially  created 
weights  should  be  lifted  from  men  s 
shoulders  ;•  that  all  men  every  where 
should  be  given  an  equal  chance  to  rise. 


and  Catholics.'  And  when  it  comes  to 
this,  I  shall  prefer  to  emigrate  to  some 
country  where  they  make  no  pretense  of  I 
loving  liberty — to  Russia,  for  instance,  | 
where  despotism  can  be  taken  pure, 
and  without  the  ftase  alloy  of  hypoc- 
risy." 

One  of  Lincoln's  objections  to  slavery 
was  that  the  bondage  of  black  men  im- 
periled the  freedom  of  white  men. 

If    white    men    might    enslave    black 
men,  might  they  not  also  enslave  other  J 
white  men  who  by  reason,  for  instance,  j 
of  their  economic  dependence  would   be 
unable  to  defend  their  rights? 

And  this  objection  to  slavery  lay  in 
the  further  fact  that  the  negro,  also, 
was  a  man,  and  therefore  entitled  to  his 
God-given  right  to  rise  as  high  as  native 
ability  might  take  him. 

Frederick  Douglass  came  away  from 
an  interview  with  Lincoln  very  much 
excited.  "He  treated  me  as  a  man!" 
exclaimed  Douglass.  "He  did  not  let 
me  feel  for  a  moment  that  there  was 
any  difference  in  the  color  of  our 
skins." 


When,  in  the  fifties,  the  Know-Noth- 
ing party  appeared,  Lincoln  not  only 
refused  to  join  it,  but  unsparingly  con- 
demned  it. 

"Our  progress,"  said  he,  "in  degen- 
eracy appears  to  me  pretty  rapid.  We 
began  by  declaring  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  We  now  practically  read 
it,  'All  men  are  created  equal  except  ne- 
groes.'    When    the    Know-Nothings    get 


Lincoln's    faith    in    the    common    man  I 
the  wide  world   over  was,   to  his  mind,  1 
nobly     vindicated     when,     in     January,  i 
1863,   he  received  New  Year's  greetings  ! 
from    English    mill    workers     who,     by  j 
reason     of    the     Northern     blockade     of  ] 
Southern     ports,     and     the     consequent 
stoppage    of   cotton    shipments,    had   for  ! 
months    been    out    of    employment    and  | 
were    on    the    verge    of    starvation,    but 
who  assured  him  of  their  profound  sym- 
pathy  and  support. 

Here,  then,  was  the  great  cause  to 
which  he  gave  himself  with  the  religious 
fervor — the  cause  of  human  upliftment 
the  world  around. 

His  devotion  to  the  Union  was  but 
the  immediate  and  practical  aspect  of 
his  devotion  to  the  still  wider  cause  of 
the   unprivileged   masses   of   mankind. 

He  was,  indeed,  the  "great  Amer- 
ican demos,"  and,  more  than  that,  the 
great  world  demos,  incarnation  of  the 
inarticulate  hopes  of  sweating,  aspiring 
millions,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
today  the  "plain  people"  of  every  race 
and  nation  claim  him  as  their  own. 


Todd,    John   H 
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"THY  WONDROUS  STORY"' 


Bji  JOHN  HOWARD  TODD.  A.  B.  {Member  Illinois  Stale  Historical  Society) 

l  Copyright.    1914,    by   Henry   Barrett   Chamberlin.  ] 


FEBRUARY  12  IN  STATE  HISTORY 

N  THE  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  Illinois  Feb.  12  is  primarily  associated 

with  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  born  on  that  date  in  1809  in  Hardin 

County,  Kentucky.  The  wonderful  story  of  his  life  and  service  to  his  country  is 
1-1  known  wherever  men  love  justice  and  freedom.  It  began  in  poverty  and  obscurity. 
It  developed  in  wisdom  and  simple-hearted  kindliness.  It  ended  in  tragedy  and 
martyrdom,  and  its  influence  on  mankind  is  deathless. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  great  principles  for  which  Abraham  Lincoln  stood 
were  buffeted  in  Illinois  on  various  anniversaries  of  his  birth.  In  some  of  the  instances 
cited  there  was  mere  coincidence.    In  others  there  lies  at  least  a  suspicion  of  design, 

It  was  on  Feb.  12,  1823,  that  pro-slavery  men  were  guilty  of  a  bit  of  crooked  work 
in  the  legislature  in  their  effort  to  make  Illinois  a  slave  state.  They  arbitrarily  ousted 
Nicholas  Hansen  from  his  seat  in  the  house  and  seated  John  Shaw  in  his  place.  The 
pro-slavery  men  had  brought  forward  a  resolution  to  submit  to  the  people  at  the  next 
election  in  1824  a  proposition  for  a  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  of  1818. 
Through  this  convention  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  plotters  to  fasten  human  bondage 
as  a  legal  institution  on  Illinois. 

Hansen's  vote  was  necessary  to  adopt  the  resolution  in  the  house.  He  voted 
against  it  on  Feb.  11,  and  the  next  day  Shaw  was  given  his  seat,  and  on  reconsideration 
the  resolution  received  the  approval  of  the  house.  It  already  had  received  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  vote  in  the  senate.  The  poeple  at  the  polls  rejected  the  proposition  by 
a  vote  of  6,640  to  4,972,  and  thus  Illinois  escaped  being  enrolled  among  the  slave  states. 

On  Feb.  12,  1853,  the  Illinois  general  assembly  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  negroes  and  mulattoes,  bond  or  free,  into  the  state.  Anyone  aiding  in 
such  importation  was  subject  to  a  fine  of  $100  to  $500  and  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  not  longer  than  one  year.  An  offending  negro  could  be  fined  $50  if  he  stayed  in 
the  state  ten  days  with  the  evident  purpose  of  making  it  his  home,  and  in  case  he 
failed  to  pay  the  fine  he  could  be  sold  into  limited  slavery  or  peonage. 

On  Feb.  12,  1863,  the  Illinois  house  of  representatives,  by  a  vote  of  52  to  28,  adopted 
a  resolution  condemning  the  policy  of  President  Lincoln  and  of  Congress  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  civil  war.  Before  the  senate  could  act  on  the  resolution  a  Democratic 
member  died,  leaving  the  upper  house  tied  politically,  with  the  deciding  vote  up  to 
Lieutenant  Governor  Francis  A.  Hoffman,  a  Republican.  He  voted  against  it.  The 
legislature  adjourned  on  Feb.  14  to  June  2.  When  it  reassembled  a  clash  about  sine 
die  adjournment  was  ended  when  Governor  Yates  prorogued  the  general  assembly. 

On  the  very  day  the  house  adopted  its  resolution  of  condemnation  General  John 
A.  Logan,  in  an  address  at  Memphis  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps, 
used  these  words: 

"Intriguing  political  tricksters,  demagogues  and  time-servers,  whose  corrupt  deeds 
are  but  a  faint  reflex  of  their  corrupt  hearts,  seem  determined  to  drive  our  people  to 
anarchy  and  destruction.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  traitors  and  cowards,  north 
and  south,  will  cower  before  the  indignation  of  an  outraged  people.  March  bravely 
onward!" 

General  John  A.  McClernand  denounced  the  peace  faction  of  his  party  at  home. 
"They  will  be  carried  away,"  he  said,  "if  not  by  the  torrent  of  public  opinion,  eventu- 
ally by  the  force  of  arms." 

[43] 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
Los  Angeles,  California 
February  11,  1965 
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GEORGE  TODT 
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'Nation  Under  God' 


",. .  .  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  gov- 
ernment—of the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people— shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

—ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  The  Gettysburg  Address. 


Tomorrow  is  the  birthday 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
American  patriot  most  of 
us  consider  to  have  been 
one  of  our  two  greatest 
Presidents  —  the  other  one 
being  George  Washington 
—  that  he  is  worthy  of  our 
continuing  gratitude  now. 

It  was  Washington  who, 
more  than  any  other  man, 
was  instrumental  in  the 
production  of  our  Republic; 
but  Lincoln  preserved  it 
from  fratricide  and  ruin  in 
his  firm  and  steady  con- 
duct of  office.  Both  supe- 
rior men! 

To  pick  between  such  ti- 
tans on  the  American 
scene  is  futile,  for  both 
were  of  such  giant  stature  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish 
which  one  tops  the  other. 
And  to  what  purpose,  any- 
way? 

Success  Story 

All  of  us  can  admire  Lin- 
coln because  he  was  a  true 
success  story  of  rags  to 
riches,  from  low  position  to 
highest,  of  never-say-die 
spirit. 

He  was  a  self-made  man. 
climbing  the  ladder  of  suc- 
cess the  hard  way,  endur- 
ing many  defeat's  along  the 
difficult  route.  But  he  was 
no  quitter.  When  he  was 
knocked  down  temporarily 
in  his  pursuit  of  his  goal, 
he  always  came  back. 

Furthermore,  he  usually 
aimed  at  something  higher 
than  his  previous  objective 
on  the  next  time  around. 


And  he  kept  up  the  in- 
creased pace.  At  the  end  of 
the  trail,  he  was  elected  to 
a  second  term  as  President 
of  the  United  States. 

However,  it  seems  to  me 
that  of  many  outstanding 
characteristics  and  accom- 
plishments ascribed  to  Lin- 
coln, it  is  his  remarkable 
Gettysburg  Address  that 
best  typifies  the  man  — 
and  the  Republic  he  fought 
so  well  to  preserve. 

Great  Yardstick 

It  is  the  finest  version  of 
honest  Americanism  I  have 
seen  struck  from  any  pen 
and  one  every  schoolboy 
ought  to  learn  by  heart. 
For  it  tells  of  the  soul  of 
the  United  States  and  that 
—  ideologically  and  philo- 
sophically —  for  which  it 
stands. 

What  other  monumental 
yardstick  of  measurement 
for  our  country  do  we  have 
that  gives  us  the  whole  sto- 
ry so  simply  ,and  honorably 
that  it  rings  true  from  be- 
ginning to  end?  Where  is  a 
better  example  of  correct 
patriotism?  Or  humanity? 

And  yet  this  same  hu- 
manity is  appropriately 
entwined  with  Godliness, 
from  which  stemmed  origi- 
nally all  humanity,  all  love 
of  our  fellow  men,  all  de- 
sire to  render  service  to 
others  to  show  our  love  for 
Him  who  gave  us  life. 


The  Gettysburg  Address 
is  the  antithesis  of  the  low 
grade  of  atheism  which  is 
commencing  to  predomi- 
nate in  our  national  life  to- 
day, where  the  name  of  Al- 
mighty God  must  not  be 
mentioned  with  appropri- 
ate deference  in  our 
schools. 

Abraham  Lincoln  stated 
fervently  we  were  indeed 
"a  nation  under  God"  and 
would  have  stood  aghast  at 
the  idea  that  a  public  offi- 
cial might  be  considered 
"controversial"  if  he  men- 
tioned the  name  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  in  public. 

Tolerance  to  Ail 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  us 
today  that  moral  giants  of 
this  stripe  have  been  in  the 
saddle  in  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  during 
our  past  years.  Leaders 
who  worshipped  God,  in- 
stead of  narrow  atheists. 
Man  invariably  should  wor- 
ship God  as  he  pleases. 

Like  many  other  people 
who  respect  the  inherent 
rights  of  others,  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  an  honest 
"live  and  let  live"  atheist  or 
agnostic  who  does  not  in- 
fringe on  the  right  of  oth- 
ers to  worship  as  they  de- 
sire. But  spare  us  "dogs  in 
the  manger." 

Let  us  show  tolerance  to 
all  mankind.  This  means 
atheists,  too. 


' 


< 


Tolstoi,    Le< 


TOLSTOIS  TRIBUTE 


The   Rnssinn    Tells   Why   the    Martyr 
President    Is    the    Greatest. 

Count    Leo    Tolstoi    in    the    New    York 
World. 

Of  all  the  great  national  heroes  and 
statesmen  of  history  Lincoln  is  the 
only  real  giant.  Alexander,  Frederick 
the  Great,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Glad- 
stone and  even  Washington  stand  in 
greatness  of  character,  in  depth  of 
feeling  and  in  a  certain  moral  power 
far  behind  Lincoln.  Lincoln  was  a  man 
of  whom  a  nation  has  a  right  to  be 
proud;  he  was  a  Christ  in  miniature, 
a  saint  of  humanity,  whose  name  will 
live  thousands  of  years  in  the  legends 
of  future  generations. 

Now,  why  was  Lincoln  so  great  that 
he  overshadows  ah  other  national  he- 
roes? He  really  was  not  a  great  gen- 
eral like  Napoleon  or  Washington;  he 
was  not  such  a  skillful  statesman  as 
Gladstone  or  Frederick  the  Great,  but 
his  supremacy  expresses  itself  alto- 
gether in  his  peculiar  moral  power  and 
in  the  greatness  of  his  character.  It  is 
natural  that  before  he  reached  his 
goal  he  had  to  walk  the  highway  of 
mistakes.  But  we  find  him,  neverthe- 
less, in  every  tendency  true  to  one 
main  motive  and  that  was  to  benefit 
mankind.  He  was  one  who  wanted  to 
be  great  through  his  smallness.  If  he 
had  failed  to  become  president,  he\ 
would  be.  no  doubt,  just  as  great  as 
he  is  now,  but  only  God  could  appre- 
ciate  it. 

Washington  was  a  typical  American. 
Napoleon  was  a  typical  Frenchman, 
but  Lincoln  was  a  humanitarian  as 
broad  as  the  world.  He  was  bigger 
than  his  country^bigger  than  all  the 
presidents  together.  Why?  Because  he 
loved  his  enemies  as  himself  and  be- 
cause he  was.  a  universal  individualist 
who  wanted  to  see  himself  in  the 
world — not  the  world  in  himself.  He 
was  great  through  his  simplicity  and 
was  noble  through  his   charity. 

Lincoln  is  a  strong  type  of  those 
who  make  for  truth  and  .-justice,  for 
brotherhood  and  freedom.  Love  is  the 
foundation  of  his  life.  That  is  what 
makes  him  immortal  and  that  is  the 
quality  of  a  giant.  I  hope  that  his  cen- 
tenary birthday  will  create  an  impulse 
toward  righteousness  among  the  na- 
tions. Lincoln  lived  and  died  a  hero, 
and  as  a  great  character  he  will  live 
as  long  as  the  world  lives.  May  his 
life    long  bless   humanity. 
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Towne,    Charles  A. 


TQWNE  TELLS  OF 


Minnesota  Senator  Pays  Tri- 
bute to  'M.irytr  President,' 
in  Brooklyn. 

In  an  address,  eloquent  from  beginning 
to  end,  ex-Senator  Charles  A,  Towne,  oi! 
Minnesota,  before  an  audience  which 
filled  the  music  hall  of  the  Academy  of 
Music,  s-poke  for  almost  two  hours  last 
night  on  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Much  that  has  been  told,  was  retold 
again,  and  things  that  have  not  been 
touched  upon  or  brought  out  more  prom- 
inently with  respect  to  the  greatness  of 
the  martyred  President,  were  emphasized 
toy  the  speaker,  and  was  listened  to  and 
at  time  applauded. 

Senator  Towne  spoke  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  being  in- 
troduced by  Prof.  Franklin  Hooper,  who 
briefly  alluded  to  the  great  memorial 
being  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Po- 
tomac in  commemoration  of  Lincoln, 
which,  he  said,  would  become  a  shrine 
for  all  America  and  those  coming  to  this 
country. 

The  honesty  of  Lincoln  was  illustrated 
by  the  speaker  by  telling  a  story  of  his 
walking  several  miles  to  repay  six  cents 
to  a  woman  whom  he  had  overcharged 
at  the  store,  and  another  instance  was 
his  return  of  $199.75  out  of  $200  given 
him  as  a  campaign  fund,  he  having  found 
it  necessary  to  spend  but  25  cents  dur- 
ing  the   campagn. 

Among  Lincoln's  many  qualifications, 
said  the  speaker,  was  to  be  added  that 
of  a  great  military  strategist.  Senator 
Towne  gave  several  illustrations  to  prove 
this  point. 

That  there  was  neither  hatred  nor 
vindictiveness  in  Lincoln  was  shown  on 
the  day  he  was  shot,  when  at  a  Cabinet 
meeting  he  told  those  present  that  he 
held  none  of  these  feelings  against  the 
late  enemies  who  had  been  at  war. 
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Towner 


LINCOLN'S   BIRTHDAY. 

Mr.  TOWNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  Saturday,  February  12,  Lincoln's  birthday,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  may  be  allowed  to  address 
the  House  for  40  minutes. 

And- in  this  connection  I  desire  to  make  this  statement. 
When  this  was  suggested  to  me,  immediately  the  thought  of 
the  intimate  connection  of  the  Yates  family  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln came  to  my  mind.  As  we  all  know,  our  colleague  is  the  son 
of  Gov.  Yates,  of  Illinois,  the  war  governor.  The  personal,  pro- 
fessional, and  official  connection  between  Richard  Yates  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  remarkable.  They  were  born  about  the 
same  time,  they  were  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  about  the 
same  time.  They  lived  in  adjoining  counties,  Lincoln  at  Spring- 
field, in  Sangamon  County,  and  Gov.  Yates  at  Jacksonville,  in 
Morgan  County.  They  traveled  the  circuit  together  as  prac- 
ticing lawyers  at  that  time.  They  both  served  in  the  State 
Legislature  of  Illinois,  and  they  both  served  in  Congress  here  in 
the  fifties.  The  one  was  a  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1S60,  and  the  other  was  candidate  for  governor  of 
Illinois. 

It  may  be  stated  that  they  made  the  campaign  together,  al- 
though it  is  well  known  that  Lincoln  did  not  leave  his  front 
porch.  They  were  in  constant  consultation  during  these  years. 
During  the  war  Gov.  Yates  visited  Washington  frequently.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1864,  and  took  his.  place  in  1S65, 
the  4th  of  March.  -He  was  almost  daily  in  consultation  with 
Lincoln  until  his  assassination  and  death  the  14th  of  April. 

It  is  exceedingly  appropriate  in  view  of  these  things  that  the 
son  of  Gov.  Yates,  who  has  himself  been  governor  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  who  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  that  was  born  of 
the  intimacy  with  the  great  martyred  President  of  the  United 
States,  should  deliver  this  address.  I  think  it  is  indeed  fortu- 
nate that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  from  him  at 
this  time  and  on  this  occasion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SAL  RECORD,  if  %j      Febkuary  4, 
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Town send,   Rev.   Manley  B, 
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LINCOLN'S  LIFE  IS  EXTOLLED 


REV.  MR:  TOWNSEND  EULOGIZES 
GREAT  EMANCIPATOR. 


SAFE   GUIDE   FOR  YOUNG   MEN 


Integrity  Was  Groundwork  of  His 
Character — Not  a  Dishonest  Act 
Ever  Charged  tc  Him — South  Lost 
Best  Friend  When  He  Expired. 


Lincoln's  life  and  character  formed  the 
f>asis  of  Rev.  Manley  B.  Townsend's  ser- 
mon, "Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Ideal  Amer- 
ican Citizen,"  yesterday,  the  occasion 
of  the  302d  anniversary  of  the  martyred 
president's  birth.  The  traits  found  ill 
that  man  were  pointed  out  in  their  pres- 
ent day  significance  and  the  need  of  their 
applications  in  such  cases  as  the  Adams 
county,  O.,  ballot  scandal  and  the  Lori- 
mer   expose    were   referred    to. 

A  portion  of  Mr.  Townsend's  sermon 
follows: 

"Preeminent  among  their  fellow  citi- 
zens stand  out  two  figures  against  the 
background  of  American  history— George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Each 
was  an  ideal  citizen,  a  safe  guide  for  the 
young  men  of  the  nation.  Today  occurs 
the  10:M  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth, 
a  fact  that  gives  me  occasion  to  seize 
the  opportunity  to  speak  about  the  great 
emancipator  as  'the  ideal  American  cit- 
izen." 

Abundant  S^nse  of  Humor. 

"His  was  a  cheerful  life.  The  saving 
salt  of  humor  was  his  in  greatest  abun- 
dance. Numberless  are  the  narratives 
related  of  his  anecdotes  and  stories.  No 
Cine  ever  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  more 
than  he.  His  nature  was  naturally  opti- 
mistic. Pessimism  had  no  place  in  his 
makeup.  He  believed  in  his  country  and 
in  her  great  future.  During  the  terrible 
war.  v\-!ien  men's  hearts  failed  them  for 
fear,  he  kept  alive  his  calm  belief  that 
the  union  cause  must  prevail.  Never  for 
a  moment  did  that  faith  desert  him. 
Even  so  must  the  ideal  citizen  have  faith 
Jn  his  country  and  her  future.  He  must 
be    an    optimist. 

"His  was  an  industrious  life.  As  boy, 
youth  and  man,  he  was  a  hard  and  tire- 
less worker.  As  president  he  was  the 
hardest  worked  man  in  the  nation.  And 
the  terrible  burden  and  woe  entailed  by 
the  .^actional  strife  he  bore  with  un- 
failing patience.  The  workers  of  a  nation 
are  the  builders  of  the  nation.  They  con- 
tribute to  the  country's  prosperity  and 
welfare.  In  this  respect  Lincoln  set  a 
high    ideal    for    us    all. 

Both  Sensible   and   Sane. 

'.'His  was  a  life  both  sensible  and  sane. 
He  refused  tp  be  thrown  from  his  balance 
l)y  extremists.  He  hated  slavery,  but 
he  would  not  exceed  his  constitutional 
prerogatives  at  the  demand  of  the  rad- 
ical abolitionists.  They  denounced  him 
roundly  for  what  they  called  his  cow- 
ardice. But  when  the  time  was  ripe  he 
freed  the  slaves  in  a  constitutional  way 
end  we  all  see  ncjw  that  he  was  right. 
His  mind  was  characterized  by  sound 
common  sense  and  homely  wisdom,  qual- 
ities much  needed  by  us  all. 

"His  was  a  conscientious  life.  He  was 
the  soul  of  honor.  Integrity  was  the 
groundwork  of  his  character.  Not  a  sin- 
gle dishonest  act  was  ever  brought  to 
his  door.  This  integrity  was  not  ac- 
quired. It  was  natural  to  him.  It 
was  indigenous  to  his  life.  As  a 
public  servant  he  was  the  embodiment 
of  conscientious  fidelity.  To  him  a 
public  office  was  a  public  trust.  In 
view  of  the  revelations  of  wholesale  cor- 
ruptions of  the  ballot  in  Adams  county, 
O.,  and  other  places,  and  the  Lorimer  and 


Other  scandals,  this  element  in  Lincoln's 
character  deserves  emphasis  as  never  be- 
fore. 

Consecrated  Talents  to  Noble  Ends. 

'•His  was  a  devoted  life.  He  conse- 
crated his  .high  talents  to  noble  aims 
end  ends.  His  devotion  to  his  ideal  of 
what  his  county  ought  to  be  was  per- 
fect. His  love  for  his  native  land  did  not 
blind  him  to  her  faults,  but  rather  stim- 
ulated him  to  do  his  best  to  correct  them. 
For  four  years  this  plain  man  stood 
stanehlv  at  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state, 
exposed'  to  every  slander  and  criticism1 
that  malignity  could  invent,  and  never 
faltered  in  his  set  purpose  to  preserve 
the  union.  Seldom  has  the  world  be- 
held a  more  sublime  spectacle  of  con- 
secrated  devotion. 

"His  was  a  loving  life.     His  heart  beat 
kindly    for   all    his    fellow   men,    even    his, 
bitterest    enemies.      When    the    war    was 
done   and   the   conquered   south   lay  help- 
less  beneath    the  hand   of   the   victor,   his : 
sympathy    and    compassion    went    out    in  i 
fullest   measure  to   the   stricken   foe.     To  i 
bind   up  the  nation's   wounds   and   to   re- 
unite   the    shattered    sections    became    his 
chief  concern.     The  assassin's  bullet  that 
struck  down   the  great  president  deprived 
the   south   of  the  friend  she  most  needed 
at   that   critical   moment.     The  ideal   citi- 
zen   will    cherish   good   will   toward   those 
v.-iyo   differ   from   him   in   politics  and   re- 
ligion.    This   good   will  was  possessed  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  exceptional  degree. 
A  Liberal  in  Religion. 

"In  religion  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  liberal. 
Creeds  did  not  appeal  to  him,  as  they 
■  but  served  to  divide  Christians  who 
should  be  united.  He  believed  and  prac- 
ticed a  practical  religion  founded  on  the 
golden  rule.  To  love  God  and  to  treat 
?iis  fellow  man  as  a  brother,  these  were 
the  essentials  of  his  simple  faith.  A 
more  earnest,  practical  Christian  never 
lived,  however.  This  religion  is  gaining 
Increasing  favor  with  the  American  peo- 
ple as  an  ideal  religion.  It  is  what  may 
truly  be  called  the  religion  of  a  sensible 
American.  The  ideal  citizen  is  coming 
to  accept  Lincoln's  religion  as  his  own 
deepest    conviction." 
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Tracy,   M.    3. 


A  Human  Paradox 

By  M.  E.  TRACY' 


HE  was  born  and  reared  amid  surroundings 
which  we  consider  unwholesome,  which  we 
pass  laws  to  prevent. 

The  eugenists  can  not  use  him  as  an  argu- 
ment. 

He  did  not  have  the  schooling  that  we  would 
prescribe  for  every  child. 

If  a  social  worker  had  visited  that  cold  and 
lonely  cabin  the  night  of  his  birth,  God  'only 
knows,  what  might  have  happened. 

Under  the  modern  curriculum,  he  might  have 
been  taken  away  from  his  mother  when  she  de- 
veloped tuberculosis. 

Such  things  make  him  a  mystery.  His  char- 
acter and  career  were  molded  amid  an  environ- 
ment so  far  removed  from  what  we  regard  as 
best  that  we  can  not  help  weaving  halos  around 
his  memory. 

He  has  become  a  part  of  our  national  tradi- 
tions, one  of  those  supermen  whom  we  prefer 
to  describe  in  Homeric  terms,  mainly  because  we 
can  not  understand  how  Nature  produced  them 
and  must  flee  to  poetry  for  an  explanation. 

Cynics  decry  all  this  as  mock  glory.  They  say 
we  ought  to  tell  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth, 
just  as  if  we  knew  it,  and  just  as  if  they  were 
sure  our  romancing  might  not  have  touched 
deeper  truths  than  their  cold-blooded  rational- 
ism ever  conceived. 

And  having  said  so  much,  they  proceed  to 
muddy  the  larger  vision  with  a  lot  of  unim- 
portant details. 

Lincoln  was  a  paradox.  His  rise,  his  leader- 
ship, his  pre-eminence,  defy  about  every  law  of 
sociology,  physiology  and  psychology,  so  far  as 
we  can  make  out. 

Generally  failing  to  get  what  he  wanted  most 
at  the  time,  he  attained  more  than  most  men 
would  dare  desire  in  the  end. 

One  of  the  saddest  individuals  that  ever  lived, 
he  is  measurably  remembered  for  his  droll 
stories. 

Striving  to  make  everybody  happy  and  con- 
tented about  him,  he  enjoyed  little  happiness 
and  contentment  himself,  and  finally  was  called 
upon  to  lead  in  fratricidal  strife  at  which  his 
soul  must  have  sickened. 

At  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  when  the 
horizon  seemed  to  be  clearing  and  he  had  reason- 
able ground  to  hope  for  quietude  and  honor  in 
his  declining  years,  he  was  shot  from  behind. 

And,   most  paradoxical    of    all,    the    assassin 
who  struck  him  down  only  increased  his  stature 
in  the  hearts  of  all  posterity. 
fc       O       0- 
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Truman  Pays  Homage  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12  (£>).— 
President  Truman  appeared 
without  advance  notice  today  at 
the  annual  birthday  ceremonies 
at  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  [The 
above  picture  shows  Major  Gen- 
eral Ulysses  S.  Grant  3d  (re- 
tired), grandson  of  the  former 
President;  Mrs.  Truman  and  Mr. 


Herald  Tribune — Acme  telephoto 

Truman.]  The  Trumans  drove 
in  a  closed  car  from  Blair  House. 
At  the  memorial  grounds  two 
Presidential  aides,  Major  Gen- 
eral Harry  H.  Vaughau  and 
Brigadier  General  Robert  Lan- 
dry, carried  a  wreath  of  gladioli 
up  the  long  steps  and  placed  it 
at  the  foot  of  the  Lincoln  statue. 
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Truman, — Er a aid en t 


PRESIDENT  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN— President  Truman  (center)  stands  with  nis  neaa 
bared  as  his  military  aides  place  a  wreath  at  the  foot  of  the  marble  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  ceremonies  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  yesterday.  On  the  President's  left  is  Rear  Admiral  Regi- 
nald R.  Belknap,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  Col.  Law- 
rence C.  Rawford,  chairman  of  the  same  organization,  stands  on  Mr.  Truman's  right. 

—Harris  &  Ewing  Photo. 
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Nation's  Tribut 
To  Lincoln  Led 
By  Truman  Her 


Aides  Present  Wreath 
At  Memorial  While 
President  Bares  Head 

President  Truman  led  the  Na- 
tion yesterday  in  the  observance 
of  Lincoln  Day. 

While  Americans  from  coast  to 
coast  .joined  in  honoring  the  140th 
birthday  anniversary  of  the 
Great  Emancipator,  Mr.  Truman 
made  the  traditional  pilgrimage 
to  the  marble  memorial  to  the 
Civil  War  President, 

He  motored  to  the  ceremonies 
half  a  mile  from  the  White  House 
and  stood  at  attention  and  at 
ease  for  15  minutes  during  the 
later  part  of  the  exercises.  These 
were  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Le- 
gion. 

The  former  battery  commander 
in  the  35th  Division  in  World  War 
I  bared  his  head  to  the  cold  wind 
as  his  aides  marched  through  a 
lane  of  servicemen  and  placed  a 
wreath  of  pink  gladiloi  at  the  base 
of  the  memorial. 

37  Groups  Present  Wreaths. 

Before  this  simple  act  of  horn- 
gpi  wreaths  were  placed  at  the  top 
^fche  great  flight  of  steps  before 
|5   seated   figure   of   Lincoln   by 

e  representatives  of  37  mili- 
ary, patriotic  and  civic  groups, 
he  aides  who  acted  for  the 
president  were  Rear  Admiral 
Robert  L.  Dennison  and  Brig. 
Gen.  Robert  B.  Landry,  for  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force.  ) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony Mr.  Truman,  whose  parents 
were  Southern  sympathizers  in 
the  Civil  War,  shook  hands  with 
Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  III,  retired, 
chairman  of  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission, 
who  is  the  grandson  of  the  Union 
Army's  commander. 

With  Slocum  Kingsberry  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  Gen.  Grant  was  co- 
chairman  in  charge  of  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  ceremony  began  with  the 
United  States  Marine  Band  play- 
ing the  national  anthem  as  lines 
of  soldiers,  sailors,  Marines  and 
coast  guardsmen  stood  at  atten- 
tion. 

The  first  wreath  presented  was 
from  the  District  Commissioners 
and  it  was  brought  by  Lt.  Col. 
Carlin  H.  Whitesill,  Assistant  En- 
gineer Commissioner.  The  second 
wreath  was  put  in  place  by  Rear 
Admiral  Reginald  Belknap,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Loyal 
Legion. 

Gettysburg  Address  Repeated, 

One  by  one  the  representatives 
of  various  organizations  passed  be- 
tween the  lane  of  servicemen  from 
recent   wars   to   pay    homage    to 


Lincoln. 

Mr.  Kingsberry  repeated  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  Address  and 
finally  the  Marine.  Band  struck 
up  "Hail  to  the  Chief."  The  Presi- 
dent, in  a  dark  blue  overcoat, 
stepped  from  a  White  House  auto- 
mobile and  crossed  the  sidewalk 
to  the  foot  of  the  stone  steps. 

Massed  before  him  were  the 
colors  of  scores  of  patriotic  organ- 
izations. As  the  men  and  women 
bearing  these  colors  marched  down 
the  steps  at  the  conclusion,  Mr. 
Truman  stood  at  attention  in  a 
bareheaded  civilian  salute. 

Another  observance  of  the  Lin- 
coln anniversary  will  be  held  at 
2:30  o'clock  this  afternoon  in  the 
Lincoln  Museum,  the  old  Ford 
Theater  on  Tenth  street,  where 
the  Civil  War  President  was  assas~ 
sinated  the  night  of  April  14,  1865. 
The  public  is  invited. 

Illinois  Delegation  to  Attend. 

Senator  Chapman,  Democrat,  of 
Kentucky  will  speak.  He  will  be 
introduced  by  Representative 
O'Hara,  Democrat,  of  Ilinois.  Both 
are  authorities  on  Lincoln. 

Members  of  the  Illinois  delega- 
tion in  Congress  are  planning  to 
attend  the  ceremony  in  a  group. 

From  Springfield,  the  district 
which  Lincoln  represented  in  the 
House,  Representative  Mack.  Dem- 
ocrat, expects  to  fly  in  his  own 
plane.  He  was  a  Navy  pilot  during 
the  war. 

A  Lincoln  Day  exhibit  has  been 
arranged  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. This  is  made  up  of  the 
official  copy  of  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
with  the  signatures  of  Lincoln  and 
members  of  Congress.  The  orig- 
inal document  is  in  the  National 
Archives.  The  exhibit  will  be  dis- 
played through  next  Thursday. 

Another  Lincoln  Day  event  is 
the  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  under  auspices  of 
the  13th  Division  of  Public  Schools. 
This  is  composed  of  colored  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  Southeast 
and  Southwest  sections.  The  pil- 
grimage will  be  held  tomorrow, 
having  been  changed  from  Friday. 
It  will  begin  with  exercises  at  the 
Anthony  Bowen  School,  Delaware 
avenue  and  M  street  S.W.,  at  10:30 
a.m.  The  address  will  be  by  M. 
Julian  West,  a  13th  Division  alum- 
nus. 


Truman,  President  Harry  S. 


U.  S.  Chief  Executive  Honors  Great  Emancipator 

Representing;  the  U.  S.,  Pies.  Harry  S  Truman  participates  in  rites  i  Landry,  air  force  aide;  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  III,  Mrs.  Truman,  Mr. 
at  the  Lincoln  memorial  marking-  the  141st  anniversary  of  Abraham  Truman,  Reginald  Belknap,  retired  admiral,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Harry 
Lincoln's   birth.     Left   to    right   in   foreground,   Brig.    Gen.    Robert    I    H.   Vaughan,  the  presidential  military  aide.      (Story   on  Page  1). 
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